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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 





by Elizabeth H. Armstrong 
and 
William I. Cargo 


The Trusteeship Council of the United Nations has come 
into operation through action of the recent General Assem- 
bly in approving trusteeship agreements for eight trust ter- 
ritories. The following article summarizes developments in 
the trusteeship field since the San Francisco Conference, 
discusses the principal issues which were involwed in the 
approval of the trusteeship agreements, and indicates the 
organizational problems immediately faced by the Trustee- 


ship Council. 











Through the actions taken at the recent session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
New York the international trusteeship system 
provided for in chapters XII and XIII of the 
Charter of the United Nations has been established 
as a going concern. Trusteeship agreements for 
eight trust territories, administered by five mem- 
bers of the United Nations, were approved. The 
General Assembly completed the present member- 
ship of the Trusteeship Council by electing Iraq 
and Mexico to the Council for three-year terms. 
The first session of the Trusteeship Council, called 
for March 26, is about to convene. In view of these 
developments it seems useful to survey at this time 
the events leading to the establishment of the 
Trusteeship Council, to give an account of the 
principal issues which were involved, and to point 
out the prospects for the immediate future in the 
field of trusteeship. 

As background for considering the principal 
substantive trusteeship matters and the difficult 
procedural question of “states directly concerned”, 
it may be useful to refer briefly to the nature of 
the trusteeship system set forth in the Charter and 
to recapitulate the development of trusteeship 
questions since the San Francisco Conference. 
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THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

The international trusteeship system established 
by the Charter of the United Nations at the San 
Francisco Conference of 1945 provides for the 
administration and supervision of such territories 
as may be placed thereunder by subsequent indi- 
vidual agreements. 


Objectives 


Article 76 of the Charter states that the basic 
objectives of the trusteeship system shall be: 


(a) the furtherance of international peace and 
security ; 

(6) the promotion of the political, economic, so- 
cial, and educational advancement of the inhab- 
itants of the trust territories, and their progressive 
development towards self-government or inde- 
pendence ; 

(c) the encouragement of respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion ; and 

(d) the ensuring of equal treatment in social, 
economic, and commercial matters for all members 











of the United Nations, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of justice. 


Scope and Implementation 


The Charter further provides (article 77) that 
the trusteeship system should apply to such terri- 
tories in the following three categories as might 
be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements : 


“(a) territories now held under mandate; 

“(6) territories which may be detached from 
enemy states as a result of the Second World War; 
and 

“(¢) territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 
tion.” 


The somewhat ambiguous and later much dis- 
puted article 79 states that the terms of trustee- 
ship for each territory to be placed under the 
trusteeship system, including any alteration or 
amendment of such terms, shall be agreed upon 
by the “states directly concerned”, including the 
mandatory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a member of the United Na- 
tions. The General Assembly approves the trus- 
teeship agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic (article 85). 

Article 81 of the Charter provides that in each 
case the trusteeship agreements shall include the 
terms under which the trust territory shall be 
administered and shall designate the authority 
which will exercise the administration over it. 
An administering authority may be one or more 
states or the organization itself. 


Strategic Areas 


Any trusteeship agreement may designate a 
strategic area or areas to include part or all of 
the trust territory to which the agreement applies 
(article 82). All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the Security Council (article 83) rather than 
by the General Assembly. It is also specifically 
provided by article 83 that the basic objectives 
of the trusteeship system shall be applicable to the 
people of each strategic area. The Security 
Council shall, subject to the provisions of the 
agreements and without prejudice to security con- 
siderations, avail itself of the assistance of the 
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Trusteeship Council in carrying out the tru 
ship functions of the United Nations relating tiera 
political, economic, social, and educational mattenyai: 


in strategic areas. Cor 
assi 
international Peace and Security of 


Under the Charter the administering authority, jt 
is required to insure that the trust territory sha 
play its part in the maintenance of international | 
peace and security (article 84). To this end the pf 
administering authority may make use of volunjem 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the a 
territory in carrying out obligations towards the}, 
Security Council as well as for local defense and), 
the maintenance of law and order within the trust... 
territory. rua: 


Trusteeship Council on t 


fere 
The Trusteeship Council, operating under thd ‘ 
authority of the General Assembly, is establish 


ern 
to assist in carrying out the functions of the United, 
Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements folp,.. 


all non-strategic areas (articles 85, 86). the 
Trusteeship Council is to consist of : 


trus 
(a) those members administering trust terrijing 
tories; tory 


(6) such of the permanent members of the Se Wo: 
curity Council as are not administering trust terjmay 
ritories ; and was 

(c) as many other members elected for three terr 
year terms by the General Assembly as may Winar 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem; the 
bers of the Trusteeship Council should be equally for 
divided between those which administer trust ter} whi 
ritories and those which do not. abor 


The Trusteeship Council, under the authority VU 





of the General Assembly, may (article 87) : } h 
(a) consider reports submitted by the admin se 
istering authority ; ered 
(5) accept and examine petitions; wer 
(ce) provide for periodic visits to the respecti Con 


trust territories; and ie 
(d) take these and other actions in conformil) The 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 


The Trusteeship Council, under article 88 of th 
Charter, is also charged with formulating a c TRU 


how 


tionnaire on the political, economic, social, 
educational advancement of the inhabitants 4} T 
each trust territory, and the administering author a P 
ity is obliged to make an annual report to the Get men 
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rustee 
ting tderal Assembly upon the basis of such question- 
nattempaire. Article 91 provides that the Trusteeship 
Council shall avail itself, when appropriate, of the 
assistance of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies in regard to matters 
—_ with which they are respectively concerned. 
sha 
fee: EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF TRUSTEESHIP ' 
nd the Plans for the establishment of a trusteeship sys- 
voluntem had been considered in the Department of 
le Seats and the subject had been discussed with the 
thesther governments concerned even before the Dum- 
Se andharton Oaks conversations of 1944. However, it 
e trustwas not until the Yalta Conference held in Feb- 
ruary 1945 that it was decided to include this item 
on the agenda of the proposed San Francisco Con- 
ference on International Organization.? 
ler tht The Yalta Conference decided that the five gov- 
lish ernments with permanent seats on the Security 
United(ouncil should consult each other prior to the San 
nts folFrancisco Conference on providing machinery in 
the proposed Charter for dealing with territorial 
trusteeships which would apply only to (a) exist- 
, terrijing mandates of the League of Nations; (6) terri- 
tory to be detached from the enemy as a result of 
the Se} World War II; and (c) any other territory that 
ist terjmay voluntarily be placed under trusteeship. It 
was further agreed that no discussions of specific 
three; territories were to take place during the prelim- 
nay binary discussions on trusteeship and that only 
f mem; the principles of trusteeship should be formulated 
squally for inclusion in the Charter. The question of 
ist ter} which territories within the categories specified 
above would actually be placed under trusteeship 
thority Would be a matter for subsequent agreement.* 
: In the course of preliminary consultations held 
by the Five Powers at San Francisco, proposals 
advanced by other delegations were also consid- 
ered. After long weeks of consultations, which 
were held concurrently with the sessions of the 
Conference committee on trusteeship, a final draft 
was completed and approved by the Conference.‘ 
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pectiv4 


orm" The implementation of the trusteeship system, 
its. ‘ 

however, was left for later action. 
| of thy 
a qué] TRUSTEESHIP DEVELOPMENTS FROM SAN 
il, FRANCISCO TO LONDON 
nts 4} The San Francisco Conference decided to set up 


thor} a Preparatory Commission composed of all the 
e Gel} members of the United Nations in order to imple- 
- i ment the Charter and set the machinery of the 
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United Nations in motion in preparation for the 
first meetings of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. Before the meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission its Executive Committee, composed of 
14 states, commenced sessions in London in August 
1945. 

On October 18, 1945 the Executive Committee 
adopted a proposal to set up a temporary trustee- 
ship committee as an “interim subsidiary organ” 
under article 22 of the Charter until a sufficient 
number of trusteeship agreements should be con- 
cluded. It was further recommended by the Exec- 
utive Committee that the Trusteeship Council 
should be established as soon as the necessary con- 
ditions could be fulfilled.® 

When the Preparatory Commission itself met on 
November 24, 1945 there was considerable objec- 
tion to the proposal for a temporary trusteeship 
committee. After much debate the Preparatory 
Commission adopted a draft resolution which, 
while omitting any mention of any interim trustee- 
ship organ, recommended that the General Assem- 
bly should adopt a resolution calling on the states 
administering territories under League of Nations 
mandate to undertake practical steps, in concert 
with the other states directly concerned, for the 
implementation of article 79 of the Charter in or- 
der to submit trusteeship agreements for approval 
preferably not later than during the second part 
of the first session of the General Assembly. In 
addition the Preparatory Commission revised the 
provisional rules of procedure for the Trusteeship 
Council which had been prepared by the Executive 
Committee.® 


FIRST PART OF FIRST SESSION OF GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


When the General Assembly met for the first 
part of the first session in London from January 


1 Ralph J. Bunche, “Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories in the Charter of the United Nations”, But- 
LETIN of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1037. 

? Report to the President on the Results of the San 
Francisco Conference, p. 26. Washington, D.C., June 26, 
1945. Department of State publication 2349. 

* Tbid., pp. 128-129. 

* Ibid., p. 132. 

5 Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations (PC/EX/113/Rev. 1), 
Nov. 12, 1945, pp. 55-56, 63. 

* Report of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations (PC/20), Dec. 23, 1945, pp. 49-56. 
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10 to February 14, 1946, it considered the prob- 
lems relating to the establishment of the trustee- 
ship system. Among the most important develop- 
ments were the statements by the powers holding 
mandates concerning the disposition of these ter- 
ritories. On January 17, 1946 Foreign Minister 
Bevin announced for the United Kingdom that 
preliminary negotiations to place Tanganyika, the 
Cameroons, and Togoland under the trusteeship 
system had already commenced. Mr. Bevin fur- 
ther declared that steps would be taken to estab- 
lish Trans-Jordan as an independent state, but that 
proposals concerning Palestine must await the re- 
port of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 
The Governments of Belgium, New Zealand, and 
Australia also announced their intention to trans- 
fer Ruanda-Urundi, Western Samoa, and New 
Guinea respectively to the trusteeship system. Aus- 
tralia, with the concurrence of the United Kingdom 
and New Zealand, announced a similar course of 
procedure regarding Nauru. The French Govern- 
ment announced that it was prepared to study the 
terms by which Togoland and the Cameroons 
might be placed under trusteeship. However, a 
note of opposition was sounded by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa whose representa- 
tives stated in the General Assembly on January 
17, 1946 that South-West Africa occupied a special 
position with respect to the Union which differen- 
tiated that territory from any other “C” mandate. 
Pending consultations with the people of South- 
West Africa regarding the form of their future 
government, the South African Government would 
reserve its position concerning the future of the 
mandate. In the meanwhile the Union would con- 
tinue to administer the territory in accordance with 
the obligations and responsibilities of the mandate. 

The General Assembly in its London session con- 
cluded its consideration of trusteeship problems by 
the adoption of a resolution on February 9, 1946 
welcoming the declarations made by the Manda- 
tory Powers and expressing the expectation that 
the realization of the objectives of the Charter re- 
ferring to the trusteeship system, the Trusteeship 


*The United States and the United Nations. Report of 
the United States Delegation to the First Part of the First 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
London, England, Jan. 10—-Feb. 14, 1946, p. 10. Submitted 
to the President of the United States by the Secretary of 
State in Washington, D.C., Mar. 1, 1946. Department of 
State publication 2484. 

* League of Nations Resolution adopted Apr. 18, 1946. 
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Council, and non-self-governing territories would 
make possible the attainment of the aspirations of 
non-self-governing peoples asa whole. The resolu. 
tion also invited states administering mandated 
territories to undertake practical steps, together 
with the other states directly concerned, for the 
negotiation of trusteeship agreements.’ 

The final meeting of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva in April 1946 passed a resolu- 
tion concerning mandates which, after expressing 
satisfaction with the manner in which the League 
organs concerned with mandates had performed 
their functions, welcomed the termination of the 
mandated status of Syria, the Lebanon, and Trans- 
Jordan.® 

The resolution further noted the expressed in- 
tention of the members of the League now admin- 
istering territories under mandate to continue to 
administer them for the well-being and develop- 
ment of the peoples concerned. It also stated that 
this intention of the League members would be in 
accord with the obligations contained in the re- 
spective mandates and would be continued until 
other arrangements between the United Nations 
and the respective Mandatory Powers had been 
agreed upon. 


CONSULTATIONS WITH THE MANDATORY 
POWERS 

In the intervals between the London and New 
York meetings of the General Assembly, trustee- 
ship drafts were prepared by the Mandatory Pow- 
ers and submitted to certain other interested pow- 
ers for information. Early in 1946 the United 
States Government received copies of proposed 
trusteeship agreements for Tanganyika, Togoland, 
and the Cameroons from the United Kingdom; for 
Ruanda-Urundi from Belgium; and later for Togo- 
land and the Cameroons from France; for Western 
Samoa from New Zealand; and for New Guinea 





from Australia. The United States Government 
communicated to each of these Mandatory Powers 
its comments on their proposed terms of trustee: | 
ship. 

In the course of the summer of 1946 consultations 
concerning a number of provisions of the draft 
trusteeship agreements took place between experts 
of this Government and of the governments of the 
Mandatory Powers. In conversations with the 
United Kingdom Government the United States 
was represented by Benjamin Gerig, Chief of the 
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Division of Dependent Area Affairs, and Edwin 
L. Smith of the Division of African Affairs; and 
in conversations with the Belgian Government the 
United States was represented by Henry S. Villard, 
Deputy Director of the Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs. 

In its comments on the draft trusteeship pro- 
posals and in its consultations with the Mandatory 
Powers with regard to them, the United States 
particularly sought the addition of provisions 
which would enlarge upon the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of trust territories and specify in greater de- 
tail the obligations of the administering authority 
under article 76 of the Charter to insure their 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement. Agreement was reached with the 
Mandatory Powers to add a significant number of 
such provisions to the original draft agreements. 
Two of the proposals put forward by the United 
States were designed especially to guarantee the 
fundamental freedoms of the inhabitants of the 
territories and to set forth the obligations of the 
administering authority to promote the educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants. In the 
trusteeship agreement for Tanganyika they are 
stated in the following terms: 

“Subject only to the requirements of public 
order, the Administering Authority shall guar- 
antee to the inhabitants of Tanganyika freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly, and of petition. 

“The Administering Authority shall, as may be 
appropriate to the circumstances of Tanganyika, 
continue and extend a general system of elemen- 
tary education designed to abolish illiteracy and to 
facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement 
of the population, child and adult, and shall simi- 
larly provide such facilities as may prove desirable 
and practicable in the interests of the inhabitants 
for qualified students to receive secondary and 
higher education, including professional training.” 

Such provisions appear in one form or another 
in each of the eight trusteeship agreements ap- 
proved by the Assembly. 

In many cases agreement was readily reached 
with the Mandatory Powers to include further 
provisions relating to the welfare of the inhabit- 
ants in the trusteeship drafts which they would 
present to the General Assembly. In some cases, 
however, the Mandatory Powers expressed the 
view that the inclusion of such clauses was un- 
necessary, either because the administering author- 
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ity was already bound by international agreements 
to these ends, or because it was felt that the 
Charter obligations automatically assumed by any 
administering authority were sufficiently broad to 
cover such matters, 

Thus the process of alteration of the draft 
trusteeship proposals was begun well in advance 
of the General Assembly session in New York. 
Although this process was continued by the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself, the extent of the alterations 
made in the draft trusteeship agreements at the 
Assembly stage was, except in the case of the New 
Guinea agreement, relatively small. That the pre- 
Assembly consultations between the Mandatory 
Powers and the United States were regarded as 
constructive and helpful is suggested in the com- 
ment made by Ivor Thomas, the British Repre- 
sentative on the Trusteeship Committee at the 
General Assembly in New York. As reported in 
the Summary Record of the 26th meeting of Com- 
mittee 4 (Dec. 11, 1946), Mr. Thomas stated that 
“when the texts had been circulated in January, 
the Government of the United States had been the 
only one to suggest any amendments. Those had 
been discussed fully, with the result that some were 
adopted as they stood, others adopted in modified 
form, others were withdrawn by mutual agreement 
and one left over to be raised before the General 
Assembly. Only two articles of the original draft 
remained unchanged.” 

Two outstanding questions remained, so far as 
the United States Delegation was concerned, when 
the draft trusteeship agreements were submitted to 
the General Assembly in New York. The first was 
the thorny procedural question regarding the 
problem of “states directly concerned”, arising 
from the provisions of article 79 of the Charter, and 
the second concerned the monopolies clauses of the 
draft agreements for the African mandates of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Belgium. 


TRUSTEESHIP ISSUES AT THE SECOND PART OF 
THE FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY ° 


The Question of South-West Africa 


The General Assembly considered a statement 
presented by the Delegation of the Union of South 
Africa to the effect that the majority of the in- 


* The United States and the United Nations. Report by 
the President to the Congress for the year 1946, p. 6&4. 
Department of State publication 2735. 
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habitants of South-West Africa favored its annex- 
ation by the Union. After a full discussion the 
General Assembly approved a resolution proposed 
by Denmark, India, and the United States. The 
resolution pointed out that the General Assembly 
did not accept as conclusive the South African 
Government’s report on the opinion of the African 
inhabitants of South-West Africa regarding their 
future government, because the inhabitants had not 
yet secured political autonomy or reached a stage 
of political development which would enable them 
to express a considered opinion which the Assem- 
bly could recognize on such an important question 
as the incorporation of their territory. Further, 
the General Assembly, while noting with satisfac- 
tion that the Union Government recognized the 
interest and concern of the United Nations in the 
matter of the future status of mandated territories, 
rejected the proposal for annexation and recom- 
mended that South-West Africa be placed under 
the international trusteeship system, and invited 
the Government of the Union of South Africa to 
propose a trusteeship agreement for South-West 
Africa for the consideration of the General As- 
sembly. 


issues Relating to the Content of the Trusteeship 
Agreements 


The General Assembly referred the eight draft 
trusteeship agreements which it received to its 
Fourth Committee, which in turn appointed a sub- 
committee of 17 member nations *° to consider the 
agreements and the 229 proposed amendments." 
The consideration of the trusteeship proposals in- 
volved questions both of the content of the agree- 
ments themselves and of the procedure by which 
the agreements were to be drawn up and approved. 


Monopolies 


The initial trusteeship drafts put forward by 
France, the United Kingdom, and Belgium for the 
“B” mandates in Africa authorized the adminis- 
tering authority to establish private monopolies 
under conditions of proper public control when 
this was in the interests of the economic advance- 


*” This subcommittee consisted of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Iraq, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

™ General Assembly doc. A/C.4/Sub. 1/70, Nov. 29, 1946. 

* Ibid., pp. 62-64. 
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ment of the inhabitants of the trust territory. 
Under the provisions of the mandates it was pos- 
sible for the Mandatory Powers to organize essen- 
tial public works and services and to create mo- 
nopolies of a purely fiscal character. There was no 
general authority, however, to create private mo- 
nopolies. The United States Government did not 
challenge the premise that, in certain special cir- 
cumstances, a private monopoly could be in the 
interests of the economic advancement of the in- 
habitants of the territory. However, the United 
States took the position that a definitive step such 
as the granting of a private monopoly, involving 
considerations both as to its possible effect on the 
inhabitants of the territory and on the equal-treat- 
ment provisions of the Charter, should be open to 
consideration by the Trusteeship Council or an 
appropriate United Nations agency at a stage 
where the recommendations of such a body might 
be effective. At the General Assembly in New 
York, the United States Delegation proposed a 
specific amendment to the trusteeship agreements 
in question which incorporated this idea.’* 

Although this United States proposal was de- 
feated in the Trusteeship Subcommittee, the de- 
tailed discussion of the question resulted in sig- 
nificant alterations in the original monopoly 
clauses proposed by the Mandatory Powers and in 
interpretative declarations by these powers. The 
Delegations of the United Kingdom and Belgium 
included in the trusteeship agreements a provision 
to insure that any private monopoly contracts 
would be granted without discrimination on 
grounds of nationality against members of the 
United Nations or their nationals. The French 
Delegation stated that under French law private 
monopolies were not permitted at all in the trust 
territories which it would administer. Moreover, 
the United Kingdom and Belgian Delegations 
made the following declarations which form a part 
of the rapporteur’s report to the General Assembly 
on the trusteeship agreements: 


“(a) The Governments of Belgium and the 
United Kingdom have no intention of using the 
grant of private monopolies in Trust Territories as 
a normal instrument of policy; 

“(6) Such private monopolies would be granted 
only when this was essential in order to enable a 
particular type of desirable economic development 
to be undertaken in the interest of the inhabitants; 

“(c) In those special cases where such private 
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monopolies were granted they would be granted for 
limited periods, and would be promptly reported 
to the Trusteeship Council.” ¥ 


“Integral Part” 


With the exception of the draft trusteeship 
agreements for Tanganyika and New Guinea, all 
the draft agreements submitted to the General 
Assembly for approval contained a provision em- 
powering the administering authority to admin- 
ister the trust territory as an “integral part” of its 
territory. The New Guinea draft used the expres- 
sion “as if it were an integral part”. The Tan- 
ganyika draft had no such provision. It was 
pointed out by the states submitting the draft 
trusteeship agreements that the phrase “integral 
part” was contained in the mandate agreements 
and that its continuance in the trusteeship agree- 
ments would have no new significance. They fur- 
ther stated that the phrase carried no implication 
of sovereignty and that it was proposed solely for 
administrative convenience. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain delegations regarded the use of the expression 
“integral part” as contrary to the spirit of the 
trusteeship system and felt that it revealed “an- 
nexationist tendencies”. The Soviet Union and 
India proposed the deletion of the phrase from 
each of the trusteeship agreements in which it 
was used. The Trusteeship Subcommittee recom- 
mended to New, Zealand, whose draft for Western 
Samoa was considered first, that the phrase be 
deleted. Similar recommendations were made by 
Committee 4 with regard to the other trusteeship 
drafts which used the phrase. The New Zealand 
Government accepted the recommendation, but the 
other Mandatory Powers found themselves unable 
to agree to delete the phrase from their drafts 
and made to the Fourth Committee formal state- 
ments of the reasons underlying their refusal. 
Thus, in the eight agreements finally approved by 


the General Assembly the phrase “integral part” - 


appears in all of the agreements except those for 
Tanganyika and Western Samoa. 

The Soviet Delegation carried its opposition to 
the phrase “integral part” to the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Before the final vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly approving the terms of trusteeship, 
the Soviet Delegation proposed a resolution advo- 
cating rejection of the trusteeship drafts partly 
on the grounds that they still contained the phrase 
“integral part”. This resolution was rejected by a 
vote of 34 to 6 with 11 abstentions. 
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The discussion in the General Assembly and its 
committees on the “integral part” issue served the 
useful purpose of clarifying the meaning to be 
given to this phrase. In addition to general state- 
ments made by various representatives of the Man- 
datory Powers that they did not understand this , 
phrase to connote sovereignty over the trust terri- 
tories, the following declarations regarding the 
phrase were made by France, Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom and inserted in the report of the 
rapporteur on trusteeship agreements: 


“With regard to the proposed deletion of the 
words ‘as an integral part’ of the French and Bel- 
gian territory, as indicated by the modifications 
submitted to the Belgian agreement for Ruanda- 
Urundi and the French agreements for the Came- 
roons and Togoland by the Delegations of the So- 
viet Union and India, the Delegates for Belgium 
and France stated that it was the interpretation 
of their Governments that the words ‘as an integral 
part’ were necessary as a matter of administrative 
convenience and were not considered as granting to 
the Governments of Belgium and France the power 
to diminish the political individuality of the Trust 
Territories. 

“The Delegate for the United Kingdom in- 
formed the Sub-Committee that the retention of 
the words ‘as an integral part’ in the Trusteeship 
agreement for Togoland and Cameroons under 
British administration did not involve administra- 
tion as an integral part of the United Kingdom 
itself and did not imply British sovereignty in 
these areas.” ** 


Military Establishments 


The powers of administering authorities with 
respect to the establishment of bases and the use 
of armed forces in trust territories emerged as one 
of the most serious issues confronting the General 
Assembly in its consideration of the eight draft 
trusteeship agreements. 

All eight of the draft trusteeship agreements 
contained similar military clauses entitling the 
administering authority to establish bases and to 
station armed forces in the trust territory. The 
debate in the General Assembly was, therefore, a 
general one, based on Soviet, Indian, and Chinese 
amendments proposed to article X of the New 
Zealand agreement, article 5(c) of the three Brit- 


% General Assembly doc. A/258, Dec. 12, 1946, p. 6. 
= Loe. cit. 
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ish agreements, article 5 of the Belgian agreement, 
and article 4(b) of the French agreements. 

The position taken by these delegations opposing 
the military clauses was that article 84 of the 
Charter does not empower the administering au- 
thority, in the interest of international peace and 
security, to establish military bases or station 
armed forces in a trust territory. Such powers, it 
was contended, would be an extension of article 84 
under which administering authorities were re- 
stricted to the use of “volunteer forces, facilities, 
and assistance”, and further restricted by their ob- 
ligations toward the Security Council. They as- 
serted that the use of volunteer forces, facilities, 
and assistance would be possible only with the 
agreement of the Security Council. If the ad- 
ministering authority found it necessary to estab- 
lish bases and employ forces in a trust territory the 
territory would, thereby, become a strategic area; 
its administration and the approval of the trustee- 
ship agreement would therefore fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Security Council under articles 
82 and 83 of the Charter. It was also contended 
that obligations undertaken toward the Security 
Council would have to be governed by article 43 
of the Charter and that no bases could be estab- 
lished in trust territories, or troops employed, until 
the special agreements, negotiated on the initiative 
of the Security Council under article 43, had been 
concluded. In this connection it was pointed out 
that the terms of the mandates did not permit 
fortification of the mandated territories. 

The Mandatory Powers, supported by the United 
States, Canada, the Netherlands, and Uruguay, 
held that the Soviet, Indian, and Chinese proposed 
amendments were unacceptable and that article 84 
made it not only the right but the duty of an ad- 
ministering authority to insure that the trust terri- 
tory play its part in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. This duty, it was 
pointed out, was inserted in the Charter deliber- 
ately for the benefit of the inhabitants of the trust 
territories. They should not, in the future, be 
left unprotected as they had been under the man- 
dates system and must be encouraged to play their 
part in the system of international peace and secur- 
ity. Among the means by which this could be 
accomplished might be the use of volunteer forces, 
facilities, and assistance from the trust territories, 
in accordance with articles 84 and 43 of the 
Charter. However, the administering authority 
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would still have the specific duty to ensure the 
territory’s participation in the maintenance of in. 
ternational peace and security, notwithstanding 
any delay in the conclusion of the special agree. 
ments contemplated in article 43. Since the ad- 
ministering authority has this specific obligation, 
it has a corresponding right to the means of dis- 


charging it. The Mandatory Powers were unani- 
mous in their view that the proposed military 
clauses were consistent with the Charter and that 
the establishment of military bases would have to 
be left to the discretion of the administering 
authority. 

Af’er lengthy debate of the military clauses of 
the trusteeship agreements, both the Trusteeship 
Subcommittee and Committee 4 sustained the orig- 
inal language of the draft trusteeship proposals, 

The Soviet and Indian Delegations carried their 
opposition to the floor of the Assembly during the 
final consideration of the draft agreements. The 
Indian Representative, explaining the reason for 
his Delegation’s abstention from voting on the 
agreements, reiterated his objection to the creation 
of military fortifications without the approval of 
the Security Council. 

The Soviet resolution calling on the General 
Assembly to reject the draft trusteeship agree- 
ments as having been drafted contrary to the fun- 
damental requirements of the Charter contained, 
as one of the three principal Soviet objections to 
the agreements, the statement that “ the 
proposed draft agreements provide as one of the 
terms the establishment in Trust Territories of 
military, naval and air bases, without the Security 
Council’s consent, which is contrary to Article 83 
of the Charter, which requires the consent of the 
Security Council for the establishment of military, 
naval and air bases in Trust Territories”. The 
Soviet resolution was rejected by the Assembly by 
a vote of 6 for and 34 against, with 11 abstentions. 


The Procedural Issue: ‘‘States Directly Concerned” 


The language of article 79 of the Charter led to 
the principal procedural issue involved in drawing 
up and approving the trusteeship agreements. Ar- 
ticle 79 provides, in part, that “The terms of trus- 
teeship for each territory to be placed under the 
trusteeship system shall be agreed upon 
by the states directly concerned, including the 
mandatory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the United Na- 
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tions. .’ The importance of the “states di- 
rectly concerned” in this procedural conception is 
readily apparent. Although this matter was clear- 
ly of less importance with respect to the operation 
of the trusteeship system than the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements themselves, it was an im- 
portant hurdle which had to be surmounted if 
chapters XII and XIII of the Charter were to be 
given effect and the Trusteeship Council brought 
into operation. 

The San Francisco Conference established in 
articles 79, 83, and 85 of the Charter the procedure 
by which territories may be placed under the trus- 
teeship system of the United Nations. Article 83 
relates to strategic trusteeship agreements and was 
therefore not applicable to the eight draft agree- 
ments considered by the recent General Assembly. 
Article 85 provides in clear terms that the General 
Assembly shall approve trusteeship agreements 
which are non-strategic in character. The inter- 
pretation of this article presented no difficulties. 
It was article 79 which contained the crux of the 
procedural problem. 

No clear indication is offered either by the 
Charter itself or by the records of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, which drew up the Charter, as to 
the meaning of the phrase or the method by which 
the “states directly concerned” mentioned in arti- 
cle 79 should be determined. The great difficulties 
which would attend any effort to define the “states 
directly concerned”, either concretely in any given 
case or abstractly by means of criteria, became 
apparent as early as the meetings of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations in No- 
vember and December 1945. The diverse opinions 
which ‘were expressed on “states directly con- 
cerned” during the Preparatory Commission and 
the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly drew attention to the possibility, indeed 
danger, that the trusteeship provisions of the 
Charter could not be implemented at an early date, 
perhaps not at all, if it should be considered neces- 
sary to identify the “states directly concerned” 
with respect to each trust territory for which a 
trusteeship agreement might be put forward. So 
far as the United States was concerned, this feeling 
was confirmed by its exchanges of communications 
and consultations with the Mandatory Powers 
early in 1946. Accordingly, the United States, 
which at the San Francisco Conference had under- 
stood that the “states directly concerned” would be 
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determined by diplomatic negotiation and that 
these states might conclude prior agreements, came 
to favor a simplified procedure. 

Speaking on behalf of the United States Delega- 
tion to the General Assembly, John Foster Dulles 
on November 7, 1946 placed the whole procedural 
problem relating to “states directly concerned” 
before the Trusteeship Committee of the Assem- 
bly. After pointing out the numerous possible 
interpretations of the phrase “states directly con- 
cerned” and the great difficulty of arriving at any 
agreed interpretation, Mr. Dulles put forward the 
following proposal : 

“In the light of these considerations the United 
States Delegation urges that the Assembly, and 
this Committee on its behalf, should not become 
involved in all these questions. We prefer a prac- 
tical procedure which, in harmony with the letter 
and spirit of the Charter, will, as quickly as possi- 
ble, permit the establishment of the trusteeship 
system and the giving to the inhabitants of the 
trust territories the benefit of that system. Con- 
cretely, we propose: 

“1. That a small subcommittee of this Com- 
mittee should be established to consider the draft 
trusteeship agreements before us and to negotiate 
on our behalf in relation to them; 

“2. That all states which are interested be given 
the opportunity promptly to submit to this sub- 
committee and to the mandatory power involved 
their suggestions regarding these proposed trustee- 
ship agreements ; 

“3. That after hearing such suggestions and 
after consultation with the subcommittee, the man- 
datory power concerned shall promptly advise the 
subcommittee as to the acceptability of those sug- 
gestions; 

“4, That the agreements reflecting any such 
modifications shall then be considered by this Com- 
mittee and referred by it to the General Assembly 
with the recommendation of this Committee, in 
each case, as to approval or disapproval. 

“Under this procedure every state which is in- 
terested, whether or not technically a state ‘directly 
concerned’, whether it be large or small, whether 
it be near or far, will have an equal opportunity 
to present its views. All would, however, without 
prejudice to any rights they may possess, now 
forego formal classification as being, or not being, 
states ‘directly concerned’, and would forego 
formal signature of the preliminary agreement, 
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accepting the verdict of a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly.” ** 

The Trusteeship Committee followed the sug- 
gestion put forward by the United States Delega- 
tion and selected a subcommittee which undertook 
the initial consideration of the eight draft trustee- 
ship agreements. Moreover, the solution which 
was ultimately reached regarding the procedure to 
be followed with respect to “states directly con- 
cerned” was along the lines suggested in the final 
paragraph of the proposal quoted above. 

In the subcommittee’s consideration of the draft 
trusteeship agreements the question of “states di- 
rectly concerned” was raised owing to the fact that 
the preambles of the draft agreements stated that 
the provisions of article 79 had been complied with. 
Certain delegations, including principally the So- 
viet Delegation, contended that the Charter pro- 
visions had not been fulfilled, and called for an 
attempt to define the “states directly concerned”. 
At the request of the Chairman of the subcom- 
mittee the Delegates from the Soviet Union and 
the United States undertook consultations in an 
attempt to find an agreed solution to the problem. 
Following the announcement that these consulta- 
tions had been unsuccessful the subcommittee, on 
the initiative of the United States Delegation, 
approved the following proposal regarding “states 
directly concerned”: 


“Approval of any terms of Trusteeship by this 
session of the General Assembly should be on the 
following understanding with respect to ‘states 
directly concerned’ : 


“All Members of the United Nations have had 
an opportunity to present their views with refer- 
ence to the terms of Trusteeship now proposed to 
the General Assembly for approval. There has, 
however, been no specification by the General As- 
sembly of ‘states directly concerned’ in relation to 
the proposed Trust Territories. Accordingly, the 
General Assembly in approving the terms of Trus- 
teeship does not prejudge the question of what 
states are or are not ‘directly concerned’ within the 
meaning of Article 79. It recognizes that no state 
has waived or prejudiced its right hereafter to 
claim to be such a ‘state directly concerned’ in rela- 
tion to approval of subsequently proposed Trustee- 
ship agreements and any alteration or amendment 


* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 1, 1946, p. 993. 
* General Assembly doc. A/258, Dec. 12, 1946, p. 13. 


of those now approved, and that the procedure 
to be followed in the future with reference to such 
matters may be subject to later determination.” * 


This statement was approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the full Trusteeship Committee of the 
General Assembly and constitutes, therefore, the 
understanding on which the Assembly approved 
the eight trusteeship agreements. 


APPROVAL OF THE TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENTS 
BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


After long weeks of discussion the subcommittee 
approved the eight draft agreements and referred 
them to the Fourth Committee where they were 
approved by a vote of 35 for, 8 against, with no 
abstentions. 

At the sixty-third plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 13, 1946 the Soviet 
Delegation moved a resolution calling on the As- 
sembly to reject the draft trusteeship agreements as 
having been drafted contrary to the fundamental 
requirements of the Charter. The three principal 
grounds asserted were: (1) that the states directly 


_ concerned had never been specified; (2) that the 


agreements made the trust territories an integral 


part of the administering power; and (3) that the 
agreements did not provide for approval by the 
Security Council of military arrangements in the 
trust territories. This resolution was defeated by 
a vote of 34 against, 6 for, with 8 abstentions. 
The eight trusteeship agreements were then ap- 
proved by the General Assembly by more than 
the required two-thirds vote. The United States 
Delegation voted in favor of all eight agreements, 
Opposing votes were cast by the Delegations of 
the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Yugo- 
slavia, and Liberia. The Polish Delegation also 
voted in the negative except in the case of the 
French agreements on which it abstained from 
voting. 

The territories thus placed under the trusteeship 
system, with their administering authorities, are 
as follows: 


Trust territory Administering authority 
Camercona (British) ................... United Kingdom 
Cameroons (French) ........_........ France 
I oii So rinse Australia 

Ti Oth os ss sk, Belgium 


United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France 

New Zealand 


iit ros ai miami 
Teen Fer). -... — __._..... 
Tossiané: (Preneh) —...-...-.. ... 
WI NN 8 oii ce ccd 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL F 


By approving the eight trusteeship agreements 
the General Assembly made possible the establish- 
ment of the Trusteeship Council, the last major 
organ of the United Nations to be set up. On De- 
cember 14, 1946 the General Assembly elected 
Mexico and Iraq to the Trusteeship Council in 
order to balance the number of non-administering 
states with the number of administering states 
as required by the Charter. The Soviet Delega- 
tion again stated the view that the trusteeship 
agreements were contrary to the Charter, and con- 
tended that they could not be used as a basis for 
the creation of the Trusteeship Council. Accord- 
ingly, the Soviet Delegation did not participate in 
these elections. 

The 10 members of the Trusteeship Council are: 


Administering states Non-administering states 


Australia China 
Belgium Iraq 
France Mexico 


United States 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


New Zealand 
United Kingdom 


The first meeting of the Trusteeship Council is 
scheduled for March 26, 1947. Francis B. Sayre, 
former Assistant Secretary of State and former 


High Commissioner to the Philippines, has been 


appointed as the United States Representative on 
the Council. The provisional agenda for this meet- 
ing, communicated to the 10 members of the Coun- 
cil by the Secretary-General, is largely composed 
of items relating to the essential business of organ- 
izing the Council and its trusteeship activities. It 
includes the adoption of rules of procedure; the 
formulation of questionnaires on the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of each trust territory; the con- 
sideration of such petitions concerning trust terri- 
tories as may have been presented; and the con- 
sideration of the relations between the Trusteeship 
Council on the one hand and the Economic and 
Social Council and the specialized agencies on the 
other. The Council will also consider items falling 
within its competence proposed by any member of 
the United Nations and will schedule its future 
work and sessions. 
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FORMER JAPANESE MANDATED 


STRATEGIC TRUSTEESHIP 


ISLANDS: 


A further significant development in the trustee- 
ship field was the announcement by President Tru- 
man on November 6, 1946 that the United States 
was prepared to place under trusteeship, with the 
United States as administering authority, the Jap- 
anese Mandated Islands and any Japanese islands 
for which it assumes responsibility as the result of 
the second World War. Copies of a draft trustee- 
ship agreement for the former Japanese Mandated 
Islands were transmitted on the same date for in- 
formation to the other members of the Security 
Council and to New Zealand and the Republic of 
the Philippines. On February 26, 1947 Warren 
R. Austin, United States Representative at the 
seat of the United Nations, formally submitted the 
United States trusteeship proposals to the Security 
Council together with an article-by-article com- 
mentary on the draft agreement.” The Security 
Council on March 7 began the consideration of the 
United States draft proposals. This draft 
trusteeship agreement was submitted for approval 
by the Security Council rather than by the General 
Assembly, because under its terms the territory is 
designated as strategic. This is in accordance 
with articles 82 and 83 of the Charter. 


CONCLUSION 


Asa result of intensive planning and cooperative 
action among members of the United Nations 
extending over a period of several years, the 
United Nations has put into operation its inter- 
national trusteeship system. The effectiveness 
with which the Trusteeship Council will operate 
toward the achievement of the objectives of the 
trusteeship system as set forth in the Charter can 
be judged and tested only by time and experience. 
Meanwhile, the dependent peoples of the world 
and the members of the United Nations, who recog- 
nize the relationship between the advancement of 
non-self-governing peoples everywhere and the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
will carefully observe the manner in which the 


international trusteeship system functions. 


“For the text of Mr. Austin’s statement and the com- 
mentary on the draft agreement, see BULLETIN, Mar. 9, 
1947, p. 416. 

* A survey of developments concerning the former Jap- 
anese Mandated Islands will appear in a subsequent issue 
of the BULLETIN. 
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Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Discussions on Germany 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


German de-Nazification ' 


Since the beginning of the occupation of Ger- 
many de-Nazification has been a basic objective of 
U.S. military government. 

In the determination to stamp out Nazism in 
the U. S. zone the American officials went far be- 
yond the requirements laid down by the Control 
Council directive. Every possible effort is being 
taken to apprehend war criminals and other per- 
sons who have committed crimes against peace and 
humanity and to bring them to trial. Five thou- 
sand suspects are now being held by U.S. military 
government for investigation. No members of or- 
ganizations convicted by the International Military 
Tribunal have been released pending final deter- 
mination of their cases by de-Nazification tribu- 
nals. At present 48,000 or more members of the 
SS Corps, of political leaders, Gestapo, and other 
Nazis are interned awaiting trial. 

The German law for liberation from National 
Socialism and militarism enacted by the three 
Lander or provinces of the U.S. zone is just, but it 
is more strict and comprehensive in its application 
and scope, we think, than de-Nazification proce- 
dures in the other zones. The law is administered 
by some 450 tribunals, staffed with persons known 
to be anti-Nazis, who to date have tried more than 
200,000 persons. It is enforced by more than 14,000 
persons and is closely supervised by U.S. military- 
government officials. Under this law about 12,- 
000,000 persons were registered for investigation. 

The law observes the principles of justice by pro- 
viding for a fair and effective procedure for judg- 
ing every individual according to the degree of his 
responsibility for the wrongs committed during 
the Nazi regime; it imposes definite sanctions de- 


*Made on Mar. 13, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date. 
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signed to prevent persons found to be guilty from 
holding any position other than that of ordinary 
labor, and it grants opportunities for rehabilita- 
tion to lesser offenders and for reintegration into 
the community of merely nominal participants in 
the Nazi movement. 

No exceptions are made because of individual 
administrative efficiency or for reasons of political 
expediency; the number of persons removed and 
excluded from public and important private offices 
because of Nazi affiliations exceeds 370,000; the 
screening of the entire adult population insures 
that no active Nazi can escape the punishment he 
deserves. In the U.S. zone former Nazis are not 
allowed to join political parties nor are exceptions 
allowed for former Nazis who are now willing to 
cooperate actively with the present system in Ger- 
many. Furthermore, all members of the Nazi 
Party have been removed from public office and 
positions of influence in private enterprise. 

The law is supported in our zone by all political 
parties and by the trade unions; it was cited asa 
model of justice by the International Military Tri- 
bunal, and its substantive provisions were adopted 
by all four powers of occupation and embodied in 
control directive no. 38. 

The American policy has been consistent and 
the program severe but just. The amnesties re- 
cently enacted in the American zone do not consti- 
tute a relaxation of our efforts to stamp out 
Nazism. These measures apply only to youths and 
invalids and other people in the lowest income 
group who did not profit from the Nazi movement 
and cannot be regarded as Nazis in the meaning 
of the Control Council directive. 

There is nothing to conceal. The monthly re- 
ports submitted to the Control Council analyze in 
detail the progress made in the field of de-Nazifi- 
cation in the U.S. zone. In addition the US. 
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zonal directives and instructions were furnished 
to the other powers. The Control Council has not 
received complete information regarding the im- 
plementation of quadripartite directives in the 
eastern zone, nor full reports regarding results of 
de-Nazification in that part of Germany. 

My Government is opposed to the use of de-Nazi- 
fication as a political instrument to favor any 
German political party in the American zone. Ac- 
tive Nazis are prohibited from joining political 
parties, but we have been disturbed by frequent 
reports that in the Soviet zone former active Nazis 
may be cleared by the process of joining the Social- 
ist Unity Party. 

The Control Council report to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on de-Nazification reveals that 
de-Nazification laws and directives have been vary- 
ingly implemented in the zones of occupation and 
in accordance with each zone commander’s inter- 
pretation of quadripartite policies and pronounce- 
ments upon the subject. This has resulted in lack 
of uniformity both in procedures and in the sever- 
ity of sanctions and restrictions imposed. Under 
the circumstances there is distrust among the oc- 
cupying powers as to the sincerity of the de-Nazifi- 
cation efforts of the others, a reluctance to give full 
faith and credit to de-Nazification decisions made 
in other zones, and a tendency for incriminated 
persons to migrate from one zone to another in 
which de-Nazification is believed to be less strict. 

To remedy this situation the United States Dele- 
gation wishes to submit the following resolution 
for adoption by the Council of Foreign Ministers: 

“The Council of Foreign Ministers notes the re- 


| port of the Control Council on denazification and 


concludes that uniformity of denazification prac- 
tices and procedures throughout Germany is im- 
perative. It instructs the Allied Control Council 
to direct the appropriate German authorities to 
enact a uniform German law based on Control 
Council directive no. 38 to assure equal and just 
treatment of all persons in accordance with the 
degree of their responsibility, said German legis- 
lation to be effective unless disapproved by the 
Allied Control Council.” 


Liquidation of War Plants in the American Zone! 


I should like to comment again on demilitariza- 
tion. Weare all agreed, I believe, that those plants 
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built and used for direct war production, the so- 
called “pure war plants” of category I, should be 
destroyed so far as special-purpose war equipment 
is concerned, and the general-purpose peacetime 
equipment dismantled and distributed as repara- 
tions. This includes the six classes of war produc- 
tion, namely: Tank plants, general-armament 
plants, aircraft plants, war-explosives and shell- 
filling plants, poison-gas plants, and underground 
plants. 

In the American zone the destruction of the war 
equipment in these plants has been largely com- 
pleted, and more than two thirds of the plants have 
been completely dismantled. I am submitting to 
this Council the name and location of each of the 
war plants located in the American zone, showing 
the status of the work on the elimination of each 
plant. Eighty of the one hundred and seventeen 
plants have been 100 percent liquidated; work on 
all the remaining plants is in progress and will be 
virtually completed this year, most of it in the next 
few months. 

Category II includes plants in those industries 
which have been prohibited to Germany. Many 
of these industries, such as synthetic fertilizer, syn- 
thetic gasoline, and synthetic rubber, will only be 
removed when German exports are sufficient to pay 
for the necessary amounts of these products to be 
imported from abroad. For the time being they 
are therefore continued in operation. This pro- 
cedure has been agreed to on a quadripartite basis 
in the reparations plan itself. No date for removal 
of these industries can be set at this time. In addi- 
tion, further consideration of the level-of-industry 
agreement may affect certain of the industries in 
category II. 

Categories III and IV cover generally those 
plants which among other products might be util- 
ized to produce a prohibited material. The plants 
themselves are primarily intended for peacetime 
requirements. The industries in the last three cate- 
gories are necessarily bound up with the over-all 
problem of reparations, the level of industry, and 
the economic unification of Germany. Their dis- 
position can finally be determined only after de- 
cisions in these fields have been reached. 


[Attached list of plants has been omitted.] 


?Made on Mar. 14, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date. 
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Total number of ex-members of the German armed 
forces in U.S. custody ' 


According to information received from the office 
of the Military Governor, U.S. zone, Germany, on 
13 March 1947 the total of ex-members of the Ger- 
man armed forces under the United States control 
and outside Germany is 15,103 at the present time. 
These are disposed as follows: 


eT 103 
(These are either sick in hospitals or confined for 
criminal offenses. ) 

RE A ER ae a ee 1, 175 
(All in labor service units working with U. 8. 
Graves Registration Service. ) 

OE a eee cee eee ee 138, 825 
(These have been held due to transportation and 
labor-replacement problems but are being re- 
patriated and discharged at an approximate rate 
of 1,000 per week.) 





There are in the U. S. zone, Germany, a total of 
15,873 German prisoners of war excluding those 
held as war criminals. These German prisoners of 
war are almost all being processed for discharge. 

The target date for completion of the discharge 
of substantially all the German prisoners of war 
under U. S. control is June 1947. 


Reconstruction of Germany on a Democratic Basis? 


The Berlin Conference instructed the Allied 
Control] Authority “to prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of German political life on a demo- 
cratic basis and for eventual peaceful cooperation 
in international life by Germany”. We believe 
that that directive should be made more precise so 
as to assure unity of procedure within the different 
German zones. 

I realize that the word democracy is given many 
interpretations. To the American Government 
and citizen it has a basic meaning. We believe 
that human beings have certain inalienable rights, 
that is, rights which may not be given or taken 
away. They include the right of every individual 


7 Made at Moscow on Mar. 14, 1947, and released to the 
press in Moscow on the same date. 

? Made at Moscow on Mar. 14, 1947, and released to the 
press in Moscow on the same date. The text of the state- 
ment was broadcast to all parts of the world in 25 lan- 
guages on Mar. 15 and 16 by the Voice of the United States 
of America, operated by the Office of International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State. 
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to develop his mind and his soul in ways of his own 
choice, free of fear or coercion—provided only he 
does not interfere with the like right of others 
To us a society is not democratic if men who re- 
spect the rights of their fellow men are not free to 
express their own beliefs and convictions without 
fear that they may be snatched away from their 
home and family. To us a society is not free if 
law-abiding citizens live in fear of being denied 
the right to work or deprived of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

We believe that the reconstruction of Germany 
on a democratic basis as called for by the Berlin 
Conference requires that basic law within each 
German state and the practice of the occupying 
authorities should assure such rights to every indi- 
vidual and effectively prevent any government or 
group, however powerful or however numerous, 
from taking such rights from or imposing such 
fears on any individuals, however weak or how- 
ever few. We believe that the present control of 
Germany by the Allies gives us a unique opportu- 
nity to demonstrate to the world the sincerity of 
the democratic goals which were proclaimed in the 
Atlantic Charter and the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Unfortunately the Allied Council has not yet 
been able to agree upon the guaranties necessary 
to assure political and economic freedom in all 
parts of Germany. In consequence there has been 
no uniform preparation of the Germans in the dif- 
ferent zones for the political reconstruction of 
Germany. 

In the first place, it seems clear that there has 
not been a uniformly effective guaranty of civil 
rights in all parts of Germany. The protection of 
the individual in the modern state rests upon the 
constitutional guaranties of his basic rights and 
liberties. I assume my colleagues will agree that 
adequate guaranties of these basic rights of the 
individual should be contained in every German 
constitution. 

In the second place, there has been no uniformly 
effective guaranty of the rights of political parties 
in all parts of Germany. Freely constituted politi- 
cal parties should be insured the right to partici 
pate in a free competitive election system in which 
each is accorded equal opportunity to present its 
views, to win adherents, and to obtain just rep 
resentation. 
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In the third place, there is no uniformly effective 
guaranty of the rights of free trade unions in all 
parts of Germany. The rights of free and autono- 
mous trade unions to carry on customary trade- 
union activities in accordance with the wishes of 
their members should be clearly established. 

In the fourth place, there is no uniformly ef- 
fective guaranty of the freedom of the press and 
radio in all parts of Germany. There is, in the 
opinion of the American Government and the 
American people, a vital connection between mod- 
ern democracy and a free press and radio. Govern- 
mental domination and manipulation of informa- 
tion media in the interest of the Nazi Party were 
powerful weapons in the hands of the anti-demo- 
cratic Nazi regime. If anti-democratic ideologies 
are to be forever eliminated in Germany we must 
certainly permit the people of that nation to enjoy 
an unrestricted access to information obtained by 
means of all media of public information, includ- 
ing press, radio, book and magazine publications, 
films, theater, and music. 

In the fifth place, there is no uniformly effective 
guaranty of freedom of movement for persons and 
goods throughout Germany. Such freedom is es- 
sential to the development of a sound political and 
economic life in a peaceful Germany. The orig- 
inal reasons for restricting movement of Germans 
internally no longer exist. The German mili- 
tary forces have been disbanded, the great ma- 
jority of war criminals have been apprehended, the 
Nazi organizations have been broken up, and active 
Nazis and subversive elements are under necessary 
control and surveillance. Since the reasons for 
restricting free movement no longer prevail, it 
seems to us that the time has come to terminate any 
such restrictions that now exist. 

I am sorry that the Allied Control Council has 
delayed in taking the necessary action to insure 
the observance of these prerequisites to the agreed 
political and economic objectives. We will never 
democratize Germany by the mere negative proc- 
ess of depriving Nazis of their positions and in- 
fluence. We must rather take an active part in the 
establishment of the essentials which I have out- 
lined and proceed to restore German economic and 
political life upon the foundation which they 
provide. 

To make substantial progress in this direction, 
common agreement among us is essential. The 
United States Delegation regards the principles I 
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have outlined as of fundamental importance. I 
shall later circulate a proposed directive on the 
subject which I hope will have your sympathetic 
consideration. 


Territorial Reorganization Inside Germany! 


The Potsdam agreement provides that “The ad- 
ministration of affairs in Germany should be di- 
rected towards the decentralization of the political 
structure and the development of local responsibil- 
ity”, that local self-government should be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic principles, 
and that representative and elective principles 
should be introduced into regional, provincial, and 
state (Zand) administration as rapidly as progress 
in local self-government should justify it. 

It is the view of the United States that when 
common objectives have been agreed upon by the 
four occupying powers the absence of any agree- 
ment necessary to the implementation of these de- 
cisions, far from preventing one or more occupy- 
ing powers from doing what they can singly or 
jointly to advance these common objectives, im- 
poses upon them the obligation to do their utmost 
to achieve the maximum of progress in the direc- 
tion to the common objectives. 

Pursuant to these Potsdam decisions, elections 
have been held in the ? during the year 1946 in the 
small towns, the counties, the cities, and finally for 
state legislatures under constitutions freely de- 
veloped by the Germans subject to the approval of 
the United States military government. 

By proclamation of the zone commanders 19 
September 1945 U.S. military government estab- 
lished three Lander in its zone. In the only case 
where a former Zand was almost wholly in the 
U.S. zone, namely, Bavaria, the Zand was estab- 
lished on the administrative boundaries as they 
existed prior to the occupation. In the case of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden, Hesse, and Bremen, certain 
changes were made, primarily because of the fact 
that occupation zones cut across the traditional 
administrative lines. Certain consolidations were 
also required for the purpose of sound admin- 
istration. : 

The establishment of these areas in the U.S. zone 
as states for administrative purposes is provi- 
sional, and it may be anticipated that, when present 


1 Made on Mar. 15, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date. 
? Garbled. 
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artificial boundary lines between zones are 
removed, certain of these states will seek more 
normal boundaries based upon cultural, economic, 
and historic considerations. The approval which 
military government gave to the constitutions was 
made expressly subject to the international agree- 
ments to which the United States Government is 
a party, to quadripartite legislation, and to the 
powers which military government must reserve in 
order to effectuate the basic policies of the 
occupation. 

The question of territorial and administrative 
organization within the German boundaries will 
come before us again when we discuss the problem 
of a provisional German government, and at this 
time I think we need do no more than to note the 
action as appearing in the report and accept the 
report as rendered. 


Displaced Persons in Germany! 


The problem of displaced persons in Germany 
was not included on the agenda for this session as 
agreed in New York but was discussed in the re- 
port of the Allied Control Council. It involves 
one of the most tragic consequences of the war. 
The people and Government of the United States 
have, for the sake of humanity and civilization, 
the most direct and intense interest in the speedy 
rehabilitation and resettlement of these human 
beings caught in the backwash of war. Many evi- 
dences of the sympathetic view which the Ameri- 
can Government and people take of their problems 
have already been given. 

The attitude of the United States Government 
on this difficult problem is well known. The mat- 
ter has been extensively debated in the United 
Nations, where Mrs. Roosevelt at both the London 
and New York meetings of the General Assembly 
expressed the policy of the American Government. 
There is nothing in the report of the Allied Con- 
trol Council which has led us to change that atti- 
tude. The Soviet charges made here were largely 
made there, and answered there. 

As a result of decisions taken in the United 
Nations, of which all governments represented in 
this Council are members, progress is being made 
toward the establishment of the International 


* Made on Mar. 15, 1947, and released to the press in Mos- 
cow on the same date. 
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Refugee Organization. The United States Gov- 
ernment is giving its full support to this effort to 
mitigate the sufferings of thousands of helpless 
victims of the war. It is the hope of the U'S. Dele- 
gation that rapid progress will follow in establish- 
ing the International Refugee Organization, and 
further that it will be successful in its efforts to 
solve this problem. 

The International Refugee Organization has 
been founded to find a solution for this difficult 
problem. If the Council attempts to deal with 
it here, it may complicate rather than help the 
efforts of the International Refugee Organization. 


News From Meeting of Council of 
Foreign Ministers To Be Broadcast 


The Department of State announced on March 
11 that reports on the meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, now under way in Moscow, will 
be broadcast to all parts of the world in 25 lan- 
guages over the Voice of the United States of 
America, the global short-wave radio network 
operated by the Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs. 

David Penn, special correspondent of the Voice 
of the United States of America, is filing from 
Moscow a daily basic report which is distributed to 
the 25 language desks of the Department’s radio 
studios in New York for translation and broad- 
cast in the various languages at scheduled times, 
differing for different parts of the world. In addi- 
tion, editorial comment on the conference from 
newspapers throughout the United States will be 
broadcast in the various languages. 

Each language desk faces the problem of fitting 
each news report into program schedules that are 
long and frequent in some areas and short and in- 
frequent in other areas. For example, the Voice 
of the United States of America is broadcast to 
Latin America for 12 hours a day, to Germany for 
3 hours a day, to France for 2 hours a day, and one 
hour a day each to China and to the Soviet Union. 

The broadcasts are carried over 36 short-wave 
transmitters on the east and west coasts of the 
United States, and are relayed through trans- 
mitters at Munich, Algiers, and Honolulu. These 
short-wave broadcasts frequently are rebroadcast 
on medium wave by national networks in France, 
Italy, China, and the nations of Latin America. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Summary Statement by the Secretary-General 


MATTERS OF WHICH THE SECURITY COUNCIL IS SEIZED AND THE STAGE REACHED 
IN THEIR CONSIDERATION! 


9. The First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 


Consideration of the Report was commenced at 
the one hundred and fifth meeting of the Council 
on 13 February 1947, and the Representative of 
Canada was invited to participate in the dis- 
cussion. 

The discussion continued at the one hundred 
and sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth and fifteenth 
meetings on 14, 18, 20, 25 February and 5 March. 
At the one hundred and eighth meeting, the Rep- 
resentative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics submitted amendments and additions to 
the Report (document S/283). 

At the one hundred and twelfth meeting, the 
Representative of the United States submitted a 
draft resolution providing that the record of the 
Security Council’s consideration of the Report 
be transmitted to the Atomic Energy Commission 
and urged the Commission to continue its inquiry 
to develop as promptly as possible the specific 
proposals called for by Section 5 of the General 
Assembly Resolution of 24 January 1946 and in 
due course to prepare and submit a draft treaty 
or convention incorporating its ultimate pro- 
posals. 


10. Incidents in the Corfu Channel 


The discussion was resumed at the one hun- 
dred and seventh meeting on 18 February and 
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continued at the one hundred and ninth, eleventh 
and fourteenth meetings on 19, 24, and 27 Feb- 
ruary, the Representative of Albania participat- 
ing. The Council adopted a resolution submitted 
by the Representative of Australia to appoint a 
Sub-Committee of three members to examine all 
the available evidence and to make a report, not 
later than 10 March 1947 on the facts of the case 
as disclosed by such evidence. The question is be- 
ing considered by the Sub-Committee. 


11. Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Former 
Japanese Mandated Islands 


By letter dated 17 February 1947, addressed to 
the Secretary-General, the Representative of the 
United States forwarded the text of a draft 
Trusteeship Agreement for the former Japanese 
Mandated Islands for submission to the Security 
Council for its approval in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 83 of the Charter. 

Discussion on this subject took place at the one 
hundred and thirteenth and one hundred and six- 
teenth meetings on 26 February and 7 March 1947. 

The Representatives of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and Poland submitted amend- 
ments to the draft agreement. 

The Council adjourned further consideration 
until 13 March. 

* Security Council Document S/295, Mar. 7, 1947. This 
summary supplements the one printed in BuLLErIn of 


Mar. 2, 1947, p. 385. The omitted parts correspond sub- 
stantially to the material formerly printed. 
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U.S. Delegation to U.N. Preparatory 
Committee on Trade and Employment. 
{Released to the press March 11] 


The Department of State announced on March 
11 the list of the United States Delegation to the 
second meeting at Geneva of the United Nations 
Preparatory Committee for the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment. 

William L. Clayton, Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic A ffairs, will be Chairman of the Delegation, 
and Clair Wilcox, Director, Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State, will be Vice 
Chairman. 

At the Geneva meeting, opening April 10, the 18 
participating nations will undertake to complete 
the draft of a charter establishing common prin- 
ciples of world-trade policy and setting up an In- 
ternational Trade Organization. They will also 
negotiate toward the reduction of tariffs, the re- 
moval of other barriers to trade, and the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory trade practices. 

There are 85 officials from 9 departments and 
agencies of the Government on the Delegation list, 
and, in addition, the secretariat accompanying the 
Delegation will number 40. 

The list follows: 


Chairman: 


William L. Clayton, Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Department of State 


Vice Chairman: 


Clair Wilcox, Director, Office of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State 


Delegates: 

Winthrop G. Brown, Chief, Division of Commercial Policy, 
Department of State 

John W. Evans, Trade Barriers Policy Adviser, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 

Harry C. Hawkins, Minister-Counselor for Economic Af- 
fairs, American Embassy, London 

William R. Johnson, Commissioner, Bureau of Customs, 
U.S. Treasury Department 

John H. G. Pierson, Economic Adviser to the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor 

Oscar B. Ryder, Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Leslie A. Wheeler, Director of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture 


Alternate Delegates: 


E. Dana Durand, Commissioner, U. S. Tariff Commission 
John W. Gunter, U.S. Treasury Representative, American 
Embassy, London 
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Robert B. Schwenger, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department 
of Agriculture 


Advisers: 

George B. L. Arner, Economist, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

George Bronz, Special Assistant to the General Counsel, 
U.S. Treasury Department . 
Sol Luis Descartes, Member, Planning, Urbanizing and 
Zoning Board, Insular Government of Puerto Rico 
John A. Hopkins, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Acting Head, Latin American Division, Department of 
Agriculture 

Einar Jensen, Agricultural Attaché, American Legation, 
Bern 

Paul Kaplowitz, Assistant General Counsel, U.S. Tariff 
Commission 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Specialist, Division of International 
Organization Affairs, Department of State 

Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Sidney J. Kennedy, U.S. Treasury Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, London , 

Norris G. Kenny, Economic Analyst, Department of Re- 
search, The Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
War Department 

John M. Leddy, Adviser on General Commercial Policy, 
Division of Commercial Policy, Department of State 

Frederick A. Motz, Agricultural Adviser, American Lega- 
tion, Vienna 

Harold H. Neff, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
of War, War Department 

Montell E. Ogdon, in charge of United Kingdom and Can- 
ada Section, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 

Robert P. Terrill, Associate Chief, International Resources 
Division, Department of State 

Capt. W. B. Thorp, Chief, Services Division, Army and” 
Navy Munitions Board 

Tariff Negotiating Teams: 

1. United Kingdom 

Wilson T. M. Beale (Head), Assistant Chief, Division of 
Commercial Policy, Department of State 

Don C. Bliss, Commercial Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

Loyle A. Morrison, Chief, Economics Division, U. 8S. Tariff 
Commission 

Cromwell A. Riches, Chief, United Kingdom Section, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce 

Joe A. Robinson, Country Specialist, Division of Commer 
cial Policy, Department of State 


2. Canada 

Homer S. Fox (Head), Commercial Attaché American Em- 
bassy, Ottawa 

Winifred R. Maroney, Chief, Canadian Section, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Constant Southworth, Country Specialist, Division of 
Commercial Policy, Department of State 
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Carl J. Whelan, Principal Beonomist, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission 


3. Southern Dominions 

Robert M. Carr (Head), Adviser, Division of Commercial 
Policy, Department of State 

Carl E. Christopherson, Chief, Southern Hemisphere Sec- 
tion, British Commonwealth Division, Department of 
Commerce 

Kathleen Molesworth, Second Secretary and Consul, Amer- 
ican Embassy, London 

Wentworth W. Peirce, Senior Economist, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission 


4. India 

Edwin G. Moline (Head), Country Specialist, Division of 
Commercial Policy, Department of State 

David Lynch, Principal Economist, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Joseph S. Sparks, Vice Consul, American Consulate, 
Karachi 

Carlton L. Wood, Chief, Asiatic-Pacific Section, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 

5. France 

Daniel Reagan (Head), Counselor of Embassy for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, American Embassy, Paris 

Philip M. Copp, Assistant Chief, European Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce 

Mary G. Crain, Research Assistant, Division of Commercial 
Policy, Department of State 

Willard W. Kane, Commodity Specialist, U.S. Tariff 
Commission 

H. Arnold Quirin, Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Department of State 

6. Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 

William A. Fowler (Head), Adviser on Economic Problems 
to the U.S. Representative (ECOSOC), Department of 
State 

Julean Arnold, Jr., Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Department of State 

Prentice N. Dean, Principal Economist, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission 

Robert P. Donogh, Economic Analyst, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 


7. China and Lebanon 


Merrill C. Gay (Head), Assistant Chief, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Department of State 

Charles N. Henning, Senior Economic Analyst, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 

David Lynch, Principal Economist, U.S. Tariff Commission 

John F. Shaw, Division of Commercial Policy, Depart- 
ment of State. 

8. Czechoslovakia 

Vernon L. Phelps (Head), Adviser on European Commer- 
cial Affairs, Department of State 

Howard F. Barker, Chief, Accounting Division, U.S. Tariff 
Commission 

Arley T. Caudill, Economic Analyst, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Robert B. Wright, Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Department of State 
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9. Brazil and Chile 

DuWayne G. Clark (Head), Commercial Attaché, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro 

William F. Gray, Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Department of State 

Allyn Campbell Loosley, Principal Economist, U.S. Tariff 
Commission 

Anthony J. Poirier, Specialist, Tariff and Trade Agree- 
ments, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


10. Cuba 


Albert F. Nufer (Head), Counselor of Embassy for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, American Embassy, Habana 

Mrs. Amelia H. Hood, Divisional Assistant, Division of 
Commercial Policy, Department of State 

Anthony B. Kenkel, Economist, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Albert J. Powers, Chief, Caribbean Section, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce 


11. Norway 

Norman Burns (Head), Adviser, Division of Commercial 
Policy, Department of State 

Louis S. Ballif, Chief, Technical Service, U.S. Tariff 
Commission 

Harold P. MacGowan, Adviser, Trade Agreement Policy, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 

Robert B. Wright, Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Department of State 

Commodity Specialists: 

J. Mark Albertson, Chief, Ceramics Division, U.S. Tariff 
Commission 

W. A. Graham Clark, Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff 
Commission 

Rollin Cragg, Assistant Chief, Chemical Division, U. 8. 
Tariff Commission 

Osear A. Juve, Chief, Agriculture Division, U. S. Tariff 
Commission 

F. Morton Leonard, Chief, Metals Division, U. S. Tariff 
Commission 

Walter L. Sanders, Jr., Principal Commodity Specialist, 
U. S. Tariff Commission 

John H. Shannon, Senior Economic Analyst, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Press Officer: 
Roger W. Tubby, Press Officer, Department of State 


Information Liaison Officer: 


Margaret R. T. Carter, Acting Chief, Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State 


Technical Secretary: 

J. Robert Schaetzel, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State 

Erecutive Secretary: 


Basil Capella, Division of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 
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Convention on International Civil Aviation 


[Released to the press March 11] 


The Department of State has announced that 
there have been deposited the requisite number 
of instruments of ratification of the convention 
on international civil aviation in order, under the 
terms of the convention, to bring it into force on 
April 4, 1947. This occasion will mark an im- 
portant milestone in the history of international 
civil aviation. In November 1944 the representa- 
tives of 54 nations gathered at Chicago to attempt 
a blueprint for world civil aviation. This blue- 
print has now matured into an accepted and op- 
erating piece of international machinery. Upon 
it the future world-wide development of civil 
aviation will largely be based. 

Under the terms of the convention there will 
now come into being a permanent International 
Civil Aviation Organization, which will be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations 
in accordance with the Charter of the latter and 
will form a part of the general pattern of inter- 
national cooperation. This organization has as 
its aim the establishment of principles and tech- 
niques of international air navigation and the 
fostering of the development of international air 
transport to the end that it will— 


(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of 
international civil aviation throughout the world; 

(6) Encourage the arts of aircraft design and 
operation for peaceful purposes; 

(c) Encourage the development of airways, 
airports, and air-navigation facilities for inter- 
national civil aviation ; 

(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world 
for safe, regular, efficient, and economical air 
transport; 

(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unrea- 
sonable competition ; 

(f) Insure that the rights of contracting states 
are fully respected and that every contracting 
state has a fair opportunity to operate interna- 
tional airlines; 

(g) Avoid discrimination between contracting 
states ; 

(h) Promote safety of flight in international 
air navigation ; 
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(2) Promote generally the development of all 
aspects of international civil aeronautics. 

In the past two years the Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO), 
established on June 6, 1945 by the entry into 
force of the interim agreement on international 
civil aviation, has vigorously pursued these aims 
with tangible results. That provisional organiza- 
tion has established, for example, standards and 
procedures which have contributed greatly to the 
safety and regularity of international air opera- 
tions and has provided a public forum for free 
and open discussions of mutual problems. The 
remarkable energy and spirit of cooperation with 
which the provisional organization has attacked 
and solved many problems serves as an outstand- 
ing example in the field of international accord. 
This success has been in no small part due to the 
wisdom and vision of the president of the Interim 
Council, Dr. Edward Warner, and to the high 
caliber of the representatives of the 21 govern- 
ments who compose the Interim Council. 

Now that the convention will shortly come into 
force, the peoples of the world interested in inter- 
national cooperation may take pride in the past 
accomplishments of the provisional organization 
and entertain real hope for the future success of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
This organization will provide a permanent base 
for the establishment of sound principles in the 
entire field of international civil aviation, thereby 
contributing in no small part to the elimination 
of world misunderstanding and thus to an era of 
lasting peace among the nations of the earth. 

The following countries have deposited instru- 
ments of ratification or adherences: Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, 
India, Ireland, Liberia, Mexico, New Zealand, Nic- 


aragua, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Republic, | 


Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, U.K., and U.S. 

In addition it is understood that the Govern- 
ments of Afghanistan, Bolivia, Iceland, Egypt, 
and the Netherlands have completed ratification 
procedures and that their instruments of ratifica- 
tion are in the process of transmittal to the United 
States. 
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Calendar of Meetings ' 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





In Session as of March 
16, 1947 


Far Eastern Commission . 


United Nations: 
Security Council. . ... 
Military Staff Committee . 
Commission on Atomic 
Energy. 
Telecommunications 
visory Committee. 


Ad- 


Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (ECOSOC): Fourth 
Session. 


German External Property 
Negotiations (Safehav- 
en): 

With Portugal. 
With Spain . 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for 
Japan. 


PICAO: 
Interim Council . 
Air Transport Committee: 
Sixth Session. 
Airworthiness Division . . 
Airline Operating Practices 
Division. 

Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency (IARA): Meet- 
ings on Conflicting Cus- 
todial Claims. 


International Court of Justice. 


Council of Foreign Ministers . 


Scheduled for March- 
May 1947 


ILO: 
Committee on Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories. 
Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Con- 
ventions. 


March 23, 1947 





Washington . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lisbon 
Madrid . . 


Washington . 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Brussels. . 


The Hague 


Moscow... 


Londom ... 


Geneva . 





1946 


Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 


Nov. 10 


1947 
Feb. 28 


1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


1947 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 13 


Feb. 20 
Feb. 25 


Jan. 29 


Feb 10 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 
22. 
Mar. 
29. 


17- 


24- 








ILO—Continued 
Industrial Committee on 
Coal Mining. 
Industrial Committee on 
Inland Transport. 


International Wheat Con- 
ference. 


United Nations: 
Trusteeship Council . 
Meeting of Experts on 

Passport and Frontier 


Formalities. 
Committee on Progressive 
Development and 


Codification of Inter- 
national Law. 
Economic and_ Social 
Council (ECOSOC): 
Subcommission on Sta- 
tistical Sampling. 


Subcommission on Pro- 
tection of Minor- 
ities. 

Subcommission on Pre- 
vention of Discrim- 
ination. 

Fiscal Commission . 


Preparatory Committee 
of Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 

Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information. 


Social Commission. . . 


World Health Organization 
(WHO): Third Session 
of Interim Commission. 








Geneva... 


Geneva . 


London . 


Lake Success . 


Geneva . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Geneva . . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Geneva... 





1947 
Apr. 23 


May 6 


Mar. 18 


Mar. 26 
Apr. 14 


May 1 
(tenta- 
tive) 


Apr. 14 
(tenta- 
tive) 
Apr. 21 
(tenta- 
tive) 
Apr. 21 
(tenta- 
tive) 
Apr. 28 
(tenta- 
tive) 
Apr. 28 
(tenta- 
tive) 
May 5 
(tenta- 
tive) 
May 26 
(tenta- 
tive) 


Mar. 31 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, 


Department of State. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





International Wool Study Group 


Interparliamentary Union: 
36th Plenary Session. 


International Conference on 
Trade and Employment: 
Second Meeting of Pre- 
paratory Committee. 


UNESCO Executive Board 


International Red Cross 


Committee. 


PICAO European-Mediter- 
ranean Special Air Traffiic 
Control Conference. 

International Refugee Organ- 
ization(IRO) : Second Part 
of First Session of Prepar- 
atory Commission. 


European Central Inland 
Transport Organization 
(ECITO): Seventh Ses- 
sion of the Council. 





London... 


SD ee oa 


Geneva . 


Paris . 


Geneva . 


Paris .. 


Geneva . 


Petls ....s 





1947 
Mar. 31 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 10- 
12 (ten- 
tative) 


Apr. 14- 
26 


Apr. 15 


Apr. 15 
(tenta- 
tive) 


Apr. 17 
(tenta- 
tive) 








1947 


Fifth International Hydro- | Monaco. . .| Apr. 22 


graphic Conference. 


International Meeting of | New Yorkand| Apr. 28- 


Marine Radio Aids to New Lon- May 9 
Navigation. don. 
FAO International Timber | Marianske- | Apr.'28 
Conference. Lazne, 
Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
International Civil Aviation | Montreal May 6 
Organization (ICAO): 
First Meeting of Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
Congress of the Universal | Paris . May 6 
Postal Union. 
International Radio Confer- | Atlantic City.| May 15 
ence. 
International Technical Com-| Montreal . .| May 


mittee of Aerial Legal 
Experts (CITEJA). 


International Emergency | Washington .| May 
Food Council (IEFC): 


Fourth Meeting. 











Activitses and Developments » 
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U.S. DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press March 10] 

The Department of State announced on March 

10 that the United States Delegation to the Inter- 

national Wheat Conference at London starting 
March 18 has been appointed by the President. 
Composition of the Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman: 

Leslie A. Wheeler, Director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Delegates: 

Carl C. Farrington, Assistant Administrator, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 

Edward G. Cale, Associate Chief, Division of 
International Resources, Department of 
State 

Paul O. Nyhus, Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, London 
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Secretary: 

Oscar Zaglits, Economist, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture 


The Conference, which will seek to draw up an 
international wheat agreement, was recommended 
by the International Wheat Council which met 
at Washington last January. Invitations to the 
Conference were extended by the British Govern- 
ment, as host, to all member nations of the United 
Nations and to all other Food and Agriculture 
Organization member nations who are not United 
Nations members (Finland, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Italy, and Portugal) as well as to 
the FAO and the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to send official observers. 

Major objectives of the proposed agreement, 
as outlined by the International Wheat Council, 
are as follows: 


Equitable international wheat prices fair to 
both consumers and producers; 

Adequate wheat supplies for world consump- 
tion at all times; 

Establishment of wheat reserves through na- 
tional stocks to insure against crop failures, fam- 
ine, and other contingencies; 

Avoidance of the accumulation of burdensome 
wheat surpluses ; 

Security for efficient wheat producers; 

Encouragement of the use of areas unsuited to 
wheat production for more suitable products; 

Increased opportunity for satisfying world 
wheat requirements from sources from which such 
requirement could be supplied most effectively ; 

Promotion of increased wheat consumption, 
paying attention particularly to the nutritional 
program of signatory governments. 


TURKEY SIGNS ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF 
FUND AND BANK 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Articles of Agreement of 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development were signed and accepted on March 
11 by the Turkish Ambassador and by the Director 
General of the Treasury of the Ministry of 
Finance of Turkey, on behalf of the Government 
of Turkey. 

Turkey’s application for admission to member- 
ship in the International Monetary Fund was 
approved by the Board of Governors of the Fund 
in Washington on October 2, 1946, and her applica- 
tion for admission to membership in the Interna- 
tional Bank was approved by the Board of 
Governors of the Bank on October 3, 1946. 

The signing of the Articles of Agreement by 
Turkey brings the total of countries having mem- 
bership in the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to 41. 

Three other countries—Italy, Syria, and Leba- 
non—applying for membership at the same time 
have until April 15, 1947 to sign the Articles of 


Agreement. 


CONFIRMATION OF U.S. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF INTERNATIONAL BANK 

The Senate on March 14, 1947 confirmed the 
nomination of Eugene R. Black to be United States 
Executive Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for a term of two 
years and until his successor has been appointed. 


ERRATA 


In the article entitled “International Cooperation 
in Sugar” by Jean Mulliken, which appeared in the 
Butetin of January 12, 1947, the following cor- 
rections should be made: 

On page 46, left column, second paragraph, line 
8, change “2.5” to read “2.65”; third paragraph, 
line 4, delete the word “International”. 
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Recommendations on Greece and Turkey 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS ' 


Mr. Presipent, Mr. Speaker, MEMBERS OF THE 
ConGREss OF THE UNITED States: 


The gravity of the situation which confronts the 
world today necessitates my appearance before a 
joint session of the Congress. 

The foreign policy and the national security of 
this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I 
wish to present to you at this time for your con- 
sideration and decision, concerns Greece and Tur- 
key. 

The United States has received from the Greek 
Government an urgent appeal for financial and 
economic assistance. Preliminary reports from 
the American Economic Mission now in Greece and 
reports from the American Ambassador in Greece 
corroborate the statement of the Greek Govern- 
ment that assistance is imperative if Greece is to 
survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and 
the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the Greek Government. 


‘ Delivered by the President before a joint session of 
Congress on Mar. 12, 1947, and released to the press by 
the White House on the same date. This message will 
also be printed as Department of State publication 2785. 
The full text of the President’s speech was translated into 
eight languages and broadcast at differing times to Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and the Far East. Summaries of the 
speech were broadcast several times in all the 25 languages 
of the “Voice of the United States of America”. 

As the President was speaking at the Capitol, a “live” 
broadcast of his voice was transmitted to Europe and 
to the Middle East through relay at Algiers. A recording 
of the President’s voice was broadcast to Latin America 
at 5:30 and 9:25 p.m. on March 12; to the Far East at 
5:30 p.m. on March 12 and at 5 and 8:30 a.m. on March 
18; and to Europe and the Middle Hast at 5:30 a.m. on 
March 13. With the time changes around the world, the 
rebroadcasts carried the President’s voice to all parts of 
the world at the most favorable listening hours during the 
morning, afternoon, and evening. 

Since the “Voice of the United States of America” does 
not include the Greek and Arabic languages, the Presi- 
dent’s message was heard in Greece and Turkey only in 
the English language. 
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Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient 
natural resources has always forced the Greek 
people to work hard to make both ends meet. 
Since 1940 this industrious and peace-loving coun- 
try has suffered invasion, four years of cruel enemy 
occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they 
found that the retreating Germans had destroyed 
virtually all the railways, roads, port facilities, 
communications, and merchant marine. More 


than a thousand villages had been burned. | 


Eighty-five percent of the children were tubercu- 
lar. Livestock, poultry, and draft animals had 
almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped out 
practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant 
minority, exploiting human want and misery, was 
able to create political chaos which, until now, 
has made economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the 
importation of those goods which are essential 
to bare subsistence. Under these circumstances 
the people of Greece cannot make progress in 
solving their problems of reconstruction. Greece 
is in desperate need of financial and economic as- 
sistance to enable it to resume purchases of food, 
clothing, fuel, and seeds. These are indispensable 
for the subsistence of its people and are obtainable 
only from abroad.. Greece must have help to im- 
port the goods necessary to restore internal order 
and security so essential for economic and political 
recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the 
assistance of experienced American administrators, 
economists, and technicians to insure that the finan- 
cial and other aid given to Greece shall be used 
effectively in creating a stable and self-sustaining 
economy and in improving its public administra- 
tion. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today 
threatened by the terrorist activities of several 
thousand armed men, led by Communists, who defy 
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the Government’s authority at a number of points, 
particularly along the northern boundaries. A 
commission appointed by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council is at present investigating disturbed 
conditions in northern Greece and alleged border 
violations along the frontier between Greece on 
the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia on the other.” 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to 
cope with the situation. The Greek Army is small 
and poorly equipped. It needs supplies and equip- 
ment if it is to restore authority to the Government 
throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become 
a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. 
We have already extended to Greece certain types 
of relief and economic aid, but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic 
Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide 
the necessary support for a democratic Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

The British Government, which has been help- 
ing Greece, can give no further financial or eco- 
nomic aid after March 31. Great Britain finds it- 
self under the necessity of reducing or liquidating 
its commitments in several parts of the world, in- 
cluding Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations 
might assist in this crisis. But the situation is an 
urgent one requiring immediate action, and the 
United Nations and its related organizations are 
not in a position to extend help of the kind that 
is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Govern- 
ment has asked for our aid in utilizing effectively 
the financial and other assistance we may give to 
Greece, and in improving its public administration. 
It is of the utmost importance that we supervise 
the use of any funds made available to Greece, in 
such a manner that each dollar spent will count 
toward making Greece self-supporting, and will 
help to build an economy in which a healthy de- 
mocracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief vir- 
tues of a democracy, however, is that its defects 
are always visible and under democratic processes 
can be pointed out and corrected. The Govern- 
ment of Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless it rep- 
resents 85 percent of the members of the Greek 
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Parliament who were chosen in an election last 
year. Foreign observers, including 692 Ameri- 
cans, considered this election to be a fair expression 
of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an 
atmosphere of chaos and extremism. It has made 
mistakes. The extension of aid by this country does 
not mean that the United States condones every- 
thing that the Greek Government has done or will 
do. We have condemned in the past, and we con- 
demn now, extremist measures of the right or the 
left. We have in the past advised tolerance, and 
we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our 
attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and 
economically sound state is clearly no less impor- 
tant to the freedom-loving peoples of the world 
than the future of Greece. The circumstances in 
which Turkey finds itself today are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey has been 
spared the disasters that have beset Greece. And 
during the war the United States and Great 
Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought additional 
financial assistance from Great Britain and the 
United States for the purpose of effecting that 
modernization necessary for the maintenance of its 
national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of 
order in the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us that, 
owing to its own difficulties, it can no longer extend 
financial or economic aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the 
assistance it needs, the United States must supply 
it. We are the only country able to provide that 
help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications in- 
volved if the United States extends assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, and I shall discuss these im- 
plications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign 
policy of the United States is the creation of con- 
ditions in which we and other nations will be able 
to work out a way of life free from coercion. This 
was a fundamental issue in the war with Germany 
and Japan. Our victory was won over countries 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 5, 1947, p. 23. 
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which sought to impose their will, and their way of 
life, upon other nations. 

To insure the peaceful development of nations, 
free from coercion, the United States has taken a 
leading part in establishing the United Nations. 
The United Nations is designed to make possible 
lasting freedom and independence for all its mem- 
bers. Weshall not realize our objectives, however, 
unless we are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national in- 
tegrity against aggressive movements that seek to 
impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This is 
no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples, by direct or 
indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of 
international peace and hence the security of the 
United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the 
world have recently had totalitarian regimes 
forced upon them against their will. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has made frequent 
protests against coercion and intimidation, in vio- 
lation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. I must also state that 
in a number of other countries there have been 
similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways 
of life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free elections, guar- 
anties of individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion, and freedom from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of 
a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. 
It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled 
press and radio, fixed elections, and the suppression 
of personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid which is essen- 
tial to economic stability and orderly political 
processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not 
sacred. But we cannot allow changes in the status 
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quo in violation of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions by such methods as coercion, or by such 
subterfuges as political infiltration. In helping 
free and independent nations to maintain their 
freedom, the United States will be giving effect to 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations, 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize 
that the survival and integrity of the Greek nation 
are of grave importance in a much wider situation. 
If Greece should fall under the control of an armed 
minority, the effect upon its neighbor, Turkey, 
would be immediate and serious. Confusion and 
disorder might well spread throughout the entire 
Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an 
independent state would have a profound effect 
upon those countries in Europe whose peoples are 
struggling against great difficulties to maintain 
their freedoms and their independence while they 
repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these 
countries, which have struggled so long against 
overwhelming odds, should lose that victory for 
which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free 
institutions and loss of independence would be dis- 
astrous not only for them but for the world. Dis- 
couragement and possibly failure would quickly be 
the lot of neighboring peoples striving to maintain 
their freedom and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this 
fateful hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the 
West as well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount 
of $400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. 
In requesting these funds, I have taken into con- 
sideration the maximum amount of relief assistance 
which would be furnished to Greece out of the 
$350,000,000 which I recently requested that the 
Congress authorize for the prevention of starva- 
tion and suffering in countries devastated by the 
war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to au- 
thorize the detail of American civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to Greece and ‘l'urkey, at the request 
of those countries, to assist in the tasks of recon- 
struction, and for the purpose of supervising the 
use of such financial and material assistance as 
may be furnished. I recommend that authority 
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also be provided for the instruction and training 
of selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide au- 
thority which will permit the speediest and most 
effective use, in terms of needed commodities, sup- 
plies, and equipment, of such funds as may be 
authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be 
needed for purposes indicated in this message, I 
shall not hesitate to bring the situation before the 
Congress. On this subject the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Government must work 
together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the alter- 
native is much more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 
toward winning World War II. This is an in- 
vestment in world freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for 


Messages From Greek Prime Minister 
of Parliamentary Opposition 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
[Released to the press by the White House March 15] 


I have just received two warm and appreciative 
messages from Greece, one from Prime Minister 
Maximos and one from Mr. Themistocles Sophou- 
lis, leader of the Parliamentary Opposition. 
Both of these messages welcome the prospect of 
the kind of American assistance which I recently 
requested Congress to authorize and pledge the 
whole-hearted support of the Greek people in 
devoting any aid that may be forthcoming to the 
purpose of constructive rehabilitation and the 
cause of peace and freedom. These two state- 
ments bear witness to the fact that all of the 
Greek Parliament, including the Opposition as 
well as those parties now represented in the Coali- 
tion cabinet, are prepared to cooperate unre- 
servedly with the United States Government in its 
desire to assist Greece in restoring those basic 
conditions of economic stability and internal order 
which will allow the Greek people to build their 
future in peace and security. 

I sincerely hope that these evidences of good-will 
mark the beginning of a happier era for Greece, 
in which all loyal citizens will contribute their 
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Greece and Turkey amounts to little more than one 
tenth of one percent of this investment. It is only 
common sense that we should safeguard this in- 
vestment and make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured 
by misery and want. They spread and grow in 
the evil soil of poverty and strife. They reach 
their full growth when the hope of a people for a 
better life has died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for 
support in maintaining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger 
the peace of the world—and we shall surely en- 
danger the welfare of our own Nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us 
by the swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these 
responsibilities squarely. 


and Leader 


share toward the restoration of a country of whose 
democratic history they may be proud. It is also 
my profound hope that those Greeks who have 
taken up arms against their government will ac- 
cept with confidence the amnesty which the Greek 
Government is extending to all except those guilty 
of crimes against the common law. The Greek 
people, aware of the sympathetic interest of the 
American people, will, I am sure, rally their 
strength to vitalize their national life, forgetting 
past excesses and looking courageously toward a 
hopeful future. 


TEXTS OF MESSAGES 
[Released to the press by the White House March 15] 


His Excellency Harry Truman, 
President of the United States. 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It is with great emotion that I hasten to express 
to you the gratitude of the Greek Government, as 
well as my own, for your momentous address to 
Congress. It is destined to have a decisive influ- 
ence on the future of the world, and especially on 
that of our Greek people, a significant encourage- ° 
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ment in the just and noble struggle they are wag- 
ing for the principles of freedom and democracy. 
You are aware that the Greek people have long ago 
chosen between the two ways of life which consti- 
tute at the present historical moment the only 
choice for the peoples of the world. This way of 
life, which is based upon the will of the majority 
and distinguished by free institutions, represent- 
ative governments, free elections, and guarantees 
of individual liberty, has been ours for thousands 
of years. That is why we defied the Axis forces 
which accumulated upon our people innumerable 
calamities. That is also why we are now facing a 
subversive movement of a militant minority which 
is supported from abroad and is seeking to impose 
its will upon the majority of the people by force 
of arms and terrorism. This struggle is an excep- 
tionally hard one because it has found the nation 
exhausted by the devastation wrought by war and 
occupation as your distinguished representatives 
in Greece, the Ambassador of the USA and the 
Chief of the American Economic Mission, have so 
accurately informed you. Its prolongation would 
definitely stop the economic recovery of our people 
and dangerously weaken the nation’s capacity of 
resistance. That is why your announcement con- 
cerning the precious assistance of the great Amer- 
ican democracy has revived the hopes of all of us 
and has convinced us that the time is no longer far 
‘when Greece, free from all trials, will regain her 
position among the happy and peace loving democ- 
racies of the world. You declare that you have 
condemned in the past and condemn now extremist 
acts, either of the right or of the left, and that in 
the past you have advised tolerance which you also 
advise now. 

The Greek Government, chosen by the free will 
of the Greek people and based upon the confidence 
of its great majority, is exactly following the 
policy which you suggest by defending free insti- 
tutions with conviction by enforcing a state of law 
for all and by offering an amnesty in order to put 
a quick end to the abnormal situation. 

The Greek people are well aware of the im- 
portance of your assistance under the present cir- 


* Made by Warren R. Austin, U.S. Representative at the 
Seat of the United Nations, on Mar. 13, 1947, and released 
. to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the U.N. on the 
same date. 
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cumstances and through me give you the unre- 
served assurance that they will prove themselves 
worthy of the solicitude and the confidence which 
you are extending to them, confident that the policy 
outlined by your address will soon bring peace and 
happiness to this part of the world and that Greece 
by recovering her tranquillity and applying her- 
self undistractedly to productive work will become 
an example for peace loving and progressive dem- 
ocratic peoples. | 

I assure you, Mr. President, of the eternal grat- 
itude of the Greek nation. I have the honour to 
be, my dear Mr. President, 


Yours faithfully, 


D. Maximos, Prime Minister of Greece 


The President of the United States, 
Harry Truman: 


Please accept the expression of our deepest grati- 
tude for the valuable assistance which you have 
kindly proposed to Congress in favor of Greece 
for her economic rehabilitation, the stabilization 
of her freedom and independence, and for her in- 
ternal pacification. The assistance of the United 
States and your wise advice condemning the ex- 
tremes of the right and left and recommending a 
policy of toleration will also contribute, I am sure, 
to the internal pacification of Greece without 
further bloodshed. 


THEMISTOCLES SOPHOULIS 


The Leader of the Opposition Committee 


STATEMENT BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT THE 
SEAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS! 


The United States is dedicated to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter and to the building 
up of collective security. Support of the freedom 
and independence of Greece and Turkey is essen- 
tial to these purposes. Prompt approval by Con- 
gress of the President’s proposal would be new 
and effective action by the United States in sup- 
porting with all our strength our policy in the 
United Nations. 
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U.S.-French Accord on Release of 
German Prisoners of War 
[Released to the press March 13] 

American and French representatives have con- 
cluded a meeting in Paris convened at the request 
of the United States for the purpose of working 
out the details of the release and repatriation of 
German prisoners of war transferred by this Gov- 
ernment to the French for rehabilitation labor. As 
a result of this meeting an agreement has been con- 
cluded initiating a program which contemplates 
the release from prisoner-of-war status of these 
men at the earliest practicable time. This will be 
accomplished either by direct repatriation to Ger- 
many or by release from prisoner-of-war status in 
France of those who elect to remain as free 
workers. 

The French authorities now hold approximately 
450,000 German prisoners of war transferred to 
them by the American authorities and in addition, 
according to information supplied by the French, 
approximately 180,000 captured by their own 
forces. The French have suggested and we have 
agreed that for humanitarian and other reasons it 
would be unfair to give priority to the release and 
repatriation of American-captured prisoners of 
war at the expense of the others. Consequently the 
program agreed to will be applicable to both 
categories. A separate accounting will, of course, 
be made by the French authorities to the American 
authorities regarding the release and repatriation 
of prisoners of war captured by our forces. 

Under the agreement the repatriation rate of 
12,000 a month which the French initiated Janu- 
ary 1, 1947 will be immediately increased to a 
minimum of 20,000 a month. The French have 
agreed to increase this figure as soon as rail trans- 
port facilities in France permit. 

The French authorities will offer to the prisoners 
of war a choice between being repatriated to Ger- 
many and being released from prisoner-of-war 
status to remain in France as voluntary workers. 
Those who choose the latter will be released from 
prisoner-of-war status and will receive work con- 
tracts giving them rights similar to those enjoyed 
by other foreign workers in France. This alterna- 
tive to repatriation was agreed to by this Govern- 
ment at the express request of the French Govern- 
ment in consideration of the known need for labor 
in that country at the present time. In agreeing to 
this arrangement we insisted, and the French fully 
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concurred, that a satisfactory formula be arrived 
at to guarantee a free choice to each individual 
prisoner of war and that before making the choice 
each be fully informed of the status to be accorded 
him if he should elect to waive repatriation and re- 
main in France as a free worker. Assurances to 
this effect have been included in the agreement 
between the two Governments. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
has agreed to associate itself with the program and 
has been accorded special status by the French 
Government with respect to the supervision of the 
operation and the protection of the individual 
rights of the prisoner of war. The willingness of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
participate in this program satisfies this Govern- 
ment that a free choice will be guaranteed. 

The agreement further provides that the prog- 
ress of the operation will be closely observed and 
the two Governments will reexamine the situation 
periodically, having in mind this Government’s 
desire that the operation be completed by October 
1, 1947. 


Correction of Information on Transfer 
of Prisoners of War to the Netherlands 


[Released to the press March 11] 
The Department of State wishes to correct an 
erroneous statement made in the Department’s 
press release no. 868 of December 5, 1946+ and in 
subsequent communications to the public concern- 
ing this Government’s policy with respect to the re- 
patriation of German prisoners of war captured 
by American forces and subsequently transferred 
to other governments for rehabilitation labor. 
The information previously given out was to 
the effect that 10,000 such prisoners of war had 
been transferred to the Netherlands Government. 
It has now been determined that this information 
is inaccurate. A check of the pertinent records 
by the American military authorities reveals that 
no German prisoners of war were transferred by 
this Government to the Netherlands Government 
for rehabilitation work in that country. Although 
the American military authorities were prepared 
to allocate 10,000 such prisoners of war to the 
Netherlands, the transfer was never made. 


1 BuLLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1106. 
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Policy on Exchanges of Cultural Materials Between 


the United States and Austria 


{Released to the press March 16] 


The following statement of United States policy 
is being released simultaneously in the United 
States by the Department of State and the War 
Department and in Austria by Headquarters, 
United States Forces in Austria. It is hoped that 
it will encourage organizations and institutions in 
both countries to promote and engage in cultural 
exchanges and thereby to contribute to the increase 
in understanding and to the strengthening of those 
ties which will be of greatest benefit to the two 
countries. 


1. In accordance with the United States Policy, 
based on the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 
1943, of regarding Austria as a liberated country 
and promoting the reestablishment of a free and 
independent democratic Austrian state, it is the 
aim of the United States Government to foster the 
speedy restoration of normal cultural relations 
with Austria. As one of the powers occupying 
Austria, the United States also shares a responsi- 
bility which is defined as follows in the four-power 
agreement on a new control machinery for Aus- 
tria of June 28, 1946: “To ensure the institution 
of a progressive long-term educational program 
designed to eradicate all traces of Nazi ideology 
and to instill into Austrian youth democratic 
principles.” 

2. The revival of the exchange of cultural mate- 
rials between the United States and Austria is re- 
garded as an essential contribution toward the 
accomplishment of these objectives. Therefore: 


_ (a) The United States Government shall en- 
courage and facilitate the revival of the exchange 
of cultural materials between the United States 
and Austria. 

(6) Whenever appropriate, the advice, coopera- 
tion and support of the Austrian Government or 
of official Austrian agencies or institutions shall be 
sought in connection with projects involving the 
exchange of cultural materials. 
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(c) Private organizations, institutions and in- 
dividuals in the United States and in Austria shall 
be encouraged and assisted to engage in, and to 
take an increasing share in, activities within the 
scope of this policy, and to undertake such activi- 
ties on their own initiative. 

3. Cultural materials to be exchanged under this 
policy must be free from Nazism and militarism; 
they must not attempt to create division between 
or foster disrespect for the United Nations; they 
must not incite to riot or disorder or otherwise 
interfere with the processes of the Allied Council 
or the Austrian Government. 

4. Transmissions from the United States to 
Austria of the following categories of materials 
shall be encouraged : 


(a) Books and pamphlets, newspapers and peri- 
odicals, sheet music, and other printed 
matter. 

(6) Drawings, paintings, engravings, etchings, 
maps, and charts. 

(c) Photographs, slides, film strips, documen- 
tary and educational motion picture films. 

(d) Musical and speech recordings. 

(e) Manuscripts and musical scores. 

(f) Educational tools and materials. 

(g) Scientific specimens. 

(h) Religious objects. 

(4) Raw materials, machines, or other articles 
which are urgently needed for the produc- 
tion or presentation of cultural materials. 


5. The United States Government shall promote 
the extension of postal service and of other trans- 
portation and communications facilities between 
the United States and Austria which may be used 
for the interchange of cultural materials. 

6. Commercial transactions in all cultural mate- 
rials approved for this program shall be encour- 
aged between Austria and the United States sub- 
ject to such regulations concerning transactions in- 
volving foreign exchange as may be imposed by 
the Allied Council and the Austrian Government. 
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Treaties of Peace With Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary ' 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wurre Hovss, 
February 28, 1947. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
copies of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, signed at Paris on Febru- 
ary 10, 1947. 


I transmit also for the information of the Senate 
the report made to me by the Secretary of State 
regarding these treaties of peace, and the summary 
of each treaty which accompanied that report. 


Harry S. Truman 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State, with 
accompanying summaries;* (2) copies of the treaties of 
peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary.) ’ 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 27, 1947. 
The Present, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President, with a view to 
their transmission to the Senate to receive the ad- 
vice and consent of that body to their ratification, 
if his judgment approve thereof, copies of the 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary, states with which the United States 
has been at war. There is also transmitted here- 
with a summary of each treaty which does not 
purport to explain or analyze the text itself but 
merely to outline the subjects dealt with therein. 

With the signature of these treaties in Paris on 
February 10, 1947, by the representatives of the 
states which were at war with the former enemy 
state in question and which took an active part in 
the war against the Axis with substantial military 
forces and by the representatives of the ex-enemy 
states themselves, a long series of negotiations on 
the part of the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
the Conference at Paris has been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. 

The treaties are not completely satisfactory to 
any one signatory, nor are they perhaps the best 
which might have been devised in different circum- 
stances, But they do represent the best which 
could be achieved by general agreement not only 
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among the members of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters but among those states which had suffered 
most from Nazi and Fascist aggression. More- 
over they form a cornerstone of the peace structure 
of which the keystone will be the settlements with 
Germany and Japan, on the first of which work has 
already begun aided by the experience gained in 
these long months of negotiation and discussion. 

The genesis of these treaties of peace was the 
Conference held in Potsdam in July 1945, when 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and Soviet 
Union, with the subsequent agreement of France, 
determined that the first step toward the reestab- 
lishment of peace should be the creation of a Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, whose immediate tasks 
should be to draw up, with a view to their sub- 
mission to the United Nations, the treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland. In this fashion the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was charged with the duty of preparing 
the peace for the United Nations which are respon- 
sible for maintaining it. As the United States was 
not at war with Finland, it does not become a 
signatory of the treaty of peace with that country. 

Discussions, which began in London in Septem- 
ber 1945, were continued in Moscow in December 
of the same year, were resumed by the Deputies of 


the Foreign Ministers in London in January 1946, 


1S. Exec. F, G, H, I, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
* Summaries and texts of treaties not printed. 
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and by the Council again in April and June in 
Paris. They were followed by the Conference at 
Paris, which lasted from July 29 to October 15, 
and which gave those United Nations which had 
participated in the military operations against the 
Axis full opportunity to make known their views 
and to have those views taken into consideration 
in the final drafting of the treaties. The latter 
was accomplished at the November-December 
meeting of the Council in New York; consequently, 
when these treaties were finally concluded they 
had been considered not only by the states mem- 
bers of the Council of Foreign Ministers but by 
other United Nations in Paris whose recommenda- 
tions were a most important, if not the determining 
factor, in settling the issues still remaining un- 
solved when the four Ministers met in New York. 

Throughout the meetings of the Council in 1946, 
and the Conference at Paris, Senator Tom Con- 
nally, the then Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, the then ranking Republican member, 
were members of the United States delegation and 
throughout the negotiations gave their most valued 
and effective counsel. 

The subjects covered by these treaties have all 
been discussed at considerable length and require 
only mention in a report of this nature. In brief 
they include the guarantee of human rights, the 
limitation of armaments in the ex-enemy states, 
the fixing of reparation, the treatment of the 
former Italian colonial possessions, the settlement 
of the Italo-Yugoslav frontier, particularly as it 
concerned Trieste, the economic and commercial 
policies to be followed by the former enemy states, 
freedom of navigation of the Danube, restitution 
and return of United Nations property, including 
compensation for damages. 

The four treaties all contain obligations to grant 
the full exercise of human rights and enjoyment 
of the fundamental freedoms to the people in the 
territories affected by these settlements. 

The maintenance by the ex-enemy states of mili- 
tary, naval, and air forces, armaments and forti- 
fications is limited to the strength necessary for 
local defense and internal order. 

The problem of reparation presented marked 
difficulties as between those countries which had 
been devastated by one or another of the ex-enemy 
states and therefore felt entitled to require that 
reparation be made to the greatest degree possible 
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and other countries which felt that the most im- 
portant thing was to build for a future in which 
all states, even the ex-enemies, would have a defi- 
nite prospect of economic recovery. The figures as 
finally established were determined either by prior 
armistice commitments or by agreement upon the 
amount which could be paid without depriving the 
state in question of essential resources necessary 
to enable it to subsist without external assistance. 
In the case of Italy the problem was the most 
acute, not only because of the number of claimants 
but because it was necessary to find a practical 
means of payment which would avoid interference 
with Italy’s economic reconstruction and avoid 
placing a burden upon the Allied and Associated 
Powers which are determined that Italy shall live, 

The disposition of the former Italian colonial 
possessions was the subject of much discussion. The 
question whether the inhabitants of some of these 
areas were prepared for independence or might 
wish to be incorporated as part of a neighboring 
state was considered. Various forms of United 
Nations trusteeship—of a single state, of one or 
more states, or by the Organization itself—were 
suggested. No final choice could be made, but it 
was decided that the Governments of the United 
States, United Kingdom, Soviet Union, and France 
should be given a further year to consider this issue 
in a more deliberative atmosphere. If at that time 
they are not able to agree among themselves, the 
matter will be placed before the United Nations, 
whose decision will be final. 

The proposed settlement for the Trieste area and 
the establishment of the Italo-Yugoslav frontier 
was long and warmly discussed. As finally agreed, 
it provides for the establishment of a Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, whose free port and transit facili- 
ties will be available for use on equal terms by all 
international trade and, in particular, by Yugo- 
slavia, by Italy, and the States of Central Europe. 
It is hoped this settlement will make it possible for 
Trieste to resume its traditional place as a port for 
the hinterland of Central Europe, without the con- 
flicting rivalries of national aspirations impeding 
its progress and development. The statute which 
has been approved by the Security Council of the 
United Nations provides that the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Free Territory, the human rights 
and freedoms of its inhabitants, shall be guaran- 
teed by that body, thus creating a framework for 
the establishment and maintenance of a genuine 
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international regime for this troublesome and dis- 
puted area. 

It is important to note that the treaties estab- 
lished the obligation that none of the states in 
question should for a period of 18 months be per- 
mitted to discriminate among the nations in mat- 
ters pertaining to commerce and industry. Thus 
the principle of the open door in commerce and 
economic relations has been established for a period 
sufficient to permit the subsequent incorporation 
of this principle in bilateral commercial treaties 
which will in any case have to be negotiated, and 
to give to the United Nations of the world time to 
agree in a more general way upon future commer- 
cial practices to govern international trade. 

The treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary each contain a provision to insure that navi- 
gation upon the Danube is to be free and open to 
the nationals, vessels of commerce, and goods of all 
states on a footing of equality, thus establishing 
the principle that artificial barriers and discrimina- 
tory practices at least as regards this important 
international waterway should be eliminated. A1- 
though provision is not contained in the treaties 
themselves, the Council of Foreign Ministers fur- 
ther agreed that a conference would be held with- 
in 6 months for the purpose of establishing an 
international regime in respect of the Danube. 

The treaties likewise provide that the property 
of the United Nations removed as a consequence 
of occupation of their territories by enemy forces 
should be returned, and that property of these na- 
tions and their nationals in the territories of the 
ex-enemy states themselves must either be restored 
to their owners or if loss or damage prevents res- 
toration the owner should receive compensation 
therefor in local currency. This was set at the 
rate of two-thirds of the loss suffered, sufficient to 
compensate the owner in part and at the same 
time to avoid placing too heavy a burden upon the 
economic reconstruction of the countries in ques- 
tion. 

Building the foundations for a peoples’ peace, 
as has been repeatedly said, is a long, a hard, and 
a slow process. In these treaties a beginning has 
been made. The nations which were at one time 
partners of the Axis have severed these ties and 
through the entry into force of these treaties will 
be enabled to make their own start upon the road 
to reconstruction and to enter the community of 
democratic nations. Not the least of the results 
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of the entry into force of these instruments will 
be the expected admission of these states to the 
body of the United Nations, by which act they 
will of their own volition accept the obligations 
of the Charter with its guiding principles for the 
maintenance of future international peace and 
security and its machinery to ensure that the prin- 
ciples of the Charter are not empty promises. 
Respectfully submitted. 
G. C. MarsHan 


(Enclosures: (1) Summaries; (2) copies of the treaties 
of peace with italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary.) * 


Radio Broadcast on American Aid 
to Greece 


On March 15 the Assistant Secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs, Willard Thorp, and the Director 
of the Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
Loy Henderson, discussed with Sterling Fisher, 
Director of the NBC University of the Air, the 
question, “Why are we helping Greece?” This 
program was one in a series entitled “Our Foreign 
Policy” presented by the University of the Air. 
For a complete text of the script see Department 
of State press release 196 of March 15, 1947. 


Trade Agreement With Paraguay’ 
[Released to the press March 11] 


The President on March 10, 1947 proclaimed 
the trade agreement between the United States 
and the Republic of Paraguay which was signed 
at Asuncién on September 12, 1946. 

Article XVII of the agreement provides that it 
shall enter into force on the thirtieth day follow- 
ing the day of its proclamation by the President 
of the United States and its publication in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of Paraguay, or, if 
the proclamation and publication take place on 
different days, on the thirtieth day following the 
one later in time. 

The agreement was published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of the Republic of Paraguay on February 
26, 1947 and will therefore enter into force on 
April 9, 1947, the thirtieth day following the date 
of the proclamation issued by the President. 


* Summaries and texts of treaties not printed. 
? For text of agreement in English, see press release 631 
of Sept. 12, 1946. 
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Korea—House Divided 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY HILLDRING! 


I was particularly gratified to accept your invi- 
tation to come to Detroit to discuss the problems 
which face the United States in the occupation of 
Korea. Because it is remote, and because it has 
been known to the world as “Chosen” since the 
Japanese assumed control more than forty years 
ago, little is known of the difficult struggle now 
taking place to establish a free and independent 
Korea. Then, too, I suppose that it is only natural 
that the countries which we fought and defeated 
should attract more attention than the countries 
which were liberated when our enemies capitu- 
lated. Let me emphasize right at the start, how- 
ever, that the situation in Korea is one that we 
can ill afford to neglect. Any lack of interest, any 
failure to understand, or any attitude of indiffer- 
ence on the part of Americans now could easily 
prove fatal to success in a highly important and 
delicate undertaking, because the problems we 
have encountered in Korea constitute one of our 
most formidable challenges in the entire field of 
foreign relations. Today, then, I should like to 
review briefly a few of the significant factors 
which make this situation unique and compelling— 
which underline its importance—in short, which 
answer the question: “Why are we in Korea and 
what are we trying to do there?” 

Strategically located, this peninsula jutting out 
from the mainland of Asia is larger than Austria, 
Hungary, and Belgium combined and has a popu- 
lation of about 30 million people. The struggle 
for the control of Korea was a fundamental cause 
of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. Its control by 
the Japanese provided the base for the invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, commencing a series of ag- 
gressions which culminated in the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Today a weak Korea, unable to sustain 
its own independence, would be fertile ground for 
some new disturbance by openly inviting rivalry 
for her control and later domination by some 
strong outside power. If we are to prevent 
Korea’s becoming a danger spot again, a cause of 


* Address delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, 
in Detroit, Mich., on Mar. 10, 1947, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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war and an aid to aggression, we must make cer. 
tain the establishment of a free, democratic, and 
sovereign country which will become an active 
factor in maintaining stability in the Orient. 

The situation in Korea is unique and important 
in the second place because there, as nowhere else 
in the world, the United States and the Soviet 
Union face each other directly and with identical 
commitments. There, alone, we are mutually 
obligated by agreement to work out between our- 
selves the initial steps in establishing a free and 
independent state. In the U.S. zone we have the 
opportunity to demonstrate to the Koreans, the 
Russians, and the rest of the world what Amer- 
ican democracy can accomplish in rehabilitating 
the economic, social, and political life of a country 
impoverished by four decades of bondage. If we 
succeed we shall have contributed greatly to 
the improvement of the U.S.—Soviet relations 
throughout the world. Also, a free and truly in- 
dependent Korea is essential if the open door is 
to be maintained throughout Asia. 

But. more important than any of these con- 
siderations is the fact that the sincerity of the 


United States in assisting democratically minded |- 


people to bécome free and independent and really 
democratic is on trial in Korea. This is much 
more than a question as to whether or not we will 
discharge a moral obligation to 30 million Kore- 
ans, important as that may be. All democratic 
people and nations of the Far East are watching 
our performance in Korea with prayerful atten- 
tion. If we fail to discharge this obligation with 
courage and resolution, if we weary of our task 
and lay it aside, the discouragement and disap- 
pointment to democratic peoples everywhere in 
the world will be infinite, and the damage to real 
democracy throughout the world will be incal- 
culable. 

Recognizing that the outcome of the struggle 
for Korean independence is of vital concern to us, 
to the United States, our Government has entered 
inito a series of international agreements which 
commit us to active participation in the solution 
of Korean problems. 

What are these international commitments! 
Having declared at Cairo and reaffirmed later # 
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Potsdam that “in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent”, the Foreign Ministers of 
the U.S., the U.S.S.R., and the U.K. met in Mos- 
cow in December 1945 and concluded an agree- 
ment in which they were later joined by China. 
In brief, this agreement provided for the setting 
up of a four-power trusteeship which, during a 
period of not more than five years, would aid the 
Korean people in developing a democratic gov- 
ernment, economy, and educational system and 
prepare them for membership in the United Na- 
tions. To achieve this end the United States and 
the Soviet Commanders in Korea were charged 
with the task of setting up a Korean provisional 
government with which they should consult in the 
formulation of plans for a trusteeship for Korea. 
This plan would then be referred for final ap- 
proval to all four powers—the U.K., China, 
U.S.S.R., and U.S.A. These are the commitments 
of the United States which obligate us to take a 
part in Korean affairs. They are political deci- 
sions arrived at through multilateral action at 
international conferences. 

Totally different from these political agree- 
ments is another agreement which has given rise 
to the unfortunate division of Korea into two 
zones. In the fall of 1945, shortly after the sud- 


_ den surrender of Japan, the military forces of the 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. entered Korea in order to ac- 
cept the surrender of the Japanese forces which 
were located there. There had been no fighting in 
Korea, so there were no Allied troops within that 
country. Because it was necessary that the sur- 
render of the Japanese be taken by the troops 
more readily available it was decided that Sovigt 
troops would accept the Japanese surrender north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel of latitude and the 
American troops would accept the surrender south 
of it. In no sense was this agreement more than 
a military expedient between two friendly powers. 
The line of demarcation was intended to be tem- 
porary and only to fix responsibility between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. for carrying out the Jap- 
anese surrender. Nevertheless, now, nearly 18 
months later, this artificial and “temporary” line 
still stands like a stone wall against the unification 
of Korea. 

Under the terms of the Moscow agreement a 
conference between the United States and Soviet 
commanders was held in January 1946 to consider 
urgent problems affecting the economy and ad- 
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ministration of northern and southern Korea. It 
was the hope of the U.S. representative that it 
would result in the removal of the barrier of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and that arrangements 
could be set up for considering Korea as an 
economic and administrative whole. However, 
the Soviet Command viewed the problem as one 
of an exchange of views and of coordination be- 
tween two adjoining zones of military responsi- 
bility. Because of this fundamental divergence 
of viewpoint the conference failed to achieve any 
substantial results. 

Another serious difference developed when the 
Joint Soviet-U.S. Commission met to formulate 
plans for setting up a provisional government. 
While both parties had long been committed to a 
“free, independent, and democratic” Korea, the 
manner in which this was to be achieved clearly 
indicated that the word “democratic” had one 
meaning to Americans, still another to the Rus- 
sians. In accordance with its interpretation of 
the agreement the United States assumed the 
position that representatives of all Korean politi- 
cal parties should be consulted. The Soviets con- 
tended that all Koreans who had opposed in any 
way the terms of the Moscow agreement should 
be excluded. In as much as most of the vocal 
sections of the Korean population, with the ex- 
ception of members of the Communist Party, had 
been active in expressing disagreement with one 
aspect or another of the agreement, the Soviet 
criterion would have effectively limited the Com- 
mission to consultation with one minority group. 
The Soviet reasoning was something like this: 
The decision to establish a trusteeship was made 
by three powers, the U.S., the U.K., and the 
U.S.S.R., all of which are democratic nations; 
therefore the decision is democratic; therefore 
anyone who criticizes the decision must be un- 
democratic. This, of course, was not acceptable 
to the Americans as it was considered to be a di- 
rect violation of the principle of freedom of 
speech. Because of this conflict it became evident 
that no agreement could be reached, and on May 8 
the Commission adjourned sine die. 

What is the result? Korea is still divided ; there 
is no provisional government; and U.S. and Soviet 
troops still occupy it. Despite differences and de- 
lays, however, the United States is making every 
effort to expedite negotiations and to fulfil its 
obligations. 
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In the meantime we have not been idle. During 
the progress of the discussions between the United 
States and the Soviet Commands to effectuate the 
provisions of the Moscow agreement, the United 
States had endeavored conscientiously to fulfil its 
trust in southern Korea. As rapidly as conditions 
have permitted we have endeavored to stimulate 
the political, cultural, and economic reconstruction 
of the area. Let’s take a look first at our achieve- 
ments in the political field. 

Because we believe that all free governments 
rest on freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
assembly, we have instituted and guaranteed these 
rights from the beginning of our occupation. We 
have encouraged the free establishment and activ- 
ities of political parties. We believe that Korea 
should be governed by Koreans. Therefore, we 
have convened an Interim Legislative Assembly, 
comprised of 45 elected and 45 appointed members, 
which met for the first time on December 12, 1946. 
The purposes of this body are to assist the Koreans 
in preparing themselves for self-government by 
participating directly in legislation and to make 
possible the authoritative expression of Korean 
views and aspirations. 

It is in no sense intended to be a separate, perma- 
nent government for southern Korea. The policy 
of the United States has been directed toward pre- 
paring the Koreans to assume the responsibilities 
of self-government in anticipation of a unified, 
democratic, and independent Korea as contem- 
plated in the Moscow agreement. 

Apart from progress in the lessons of self-gov- 
ernment, a truly free and independent Korea can 
come into being and survive only on the basis of a 
stable and viable economy. The division of Korea 
at the thirty-eighth parallel, which has cut off the 
industrial north from the agricultural south, has 
contributed to the disruption of Korean economy. 
Normally able to supply its own food needs, the 
20 million people of southern Korea this past year 
have been confronted with a serious food shortage 
due to grave deficiencies in the grain and rice 
crops. Floods, the lack of fertilizer, a cholera 
epidemic, and difficulties in transportation aggra- 
vated this already unfortunate situation. Despite 
rice-collection and ration programs, a serious food 
shortage will exist for this year which will require 
the importation of large quantities of grains into 
Korea in 1947 if starvation is to be prevented. 

In order to create an economy that is not de- 
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pendent on outside aid, Korean industrial produc. 
tion will have to be rehabilitated. While major 
Korean industries are located in the north, full 
production in those industries which do not exist 
in the south has been retarded by conversion from 
a colonial economy tied to Japan to an independ- 
ent economy. The absence of qualified Korean 
technicians to replace the Japanese technicians to- 
gether with the extreme lack of coal, raw mate- 
rials, and replacement parts have severely limited 
production. 

Finally, the trade of Korea, which for 40 years 
was channeled in the direction of Japan, will have 
to be developed with the rest of the world. At the 
present time, because of the break-down in pro- 
duction, the United States is financing imports 
for Korea; and we have taken measures to stimu- 
late export trade through the U.S. Commercial 
Corporation, which has undertaken the handling 
of exports until free, private trade can be estab- 
lished. With the provision of sufficient fertilizer 
and coal, and the rehabilitation of transportation, 
the export-import account can undoubtedly be 
balanced in the next few years. 

The successful achievement of political and 
economic independence in Korea requires a reor- 
ganization and reorientation of its entire educa- 
tional system. A country in which four out of 
five are illiterate, as Korea was left by the Jap- 
anese, is not fertile ground for the seeds of democ- 
racy. Even the education of the literate 20 per- 
cent consisted almost wholly of the study of the 
Japanese language and political indoctrination. 
Therefore, our basic task has been to devise a 
whole new educational system which encourages 
the study of the Korean language and culture, 
which trains adult Koreans in the administration 
of the Government and business of their country, 
and which provides in-service training in various 
technical fields. To facilitate this program a 
mission of Korean educators has been brought to 
the United States to study American methods, 
and as a supplemental measure a similar study 
by American educators in Korea is now being 
planned. It is encouraging to report that there 
are more students in schools today in our zone 
alone than ever before in all of Korea. 

While we have made a good start in the polit- 
ical, economic, and educational rehabilitation of 
Korea, the road ahead will not be smooth. Gen- 
eral Hodge, American Area Commander, has 
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made repeated efforts to find a basis for recon- 
vening the Joint Commission. He has dispatched 
proposals and counter-proposals to the Soviet 
Area Commander. He has sent a representative 
to northern Korea to explore every possibility for 
implementing the Moscow agreement. So far he 
has made no tangible progress. Little wonder, 
then, that General Hodge, on his return from 
Korea a few days ago, remarked that “on the local 
level, negotiations with the Russians for the in- 
tegration of Korea appear to be hopeless”. 

That in general is the situation today. We are 
disappointed, but we are not discouraged. In 
fact, as for the ultimate outcome we have an atti- 
tude of “determined optimism”. We have pledged 
our word with the Soviet Union to’establish a free 
and independent Korea. We have no intention 
of evading our international obligations here or 
elsewhere. Accordingly we have dug in. We 
shall stay until our mission is accomplished. For 
the present, at least, we are forced to go it alone. 
Because of the delay occasioned by the stalemate 
in negotiations we must take independent action 
in our zone pending unification. While this can- 
not be construed in any way as a contravention of 
the Moscow agreement, we should have desired it 
otherwise, for we are, and always have been, 
ready and willing to work hand in hand with the 
Soviets for the rehabilitation of Korea as an eco- 
nomic and political whole. Therefore, we shall 
continue to hope that the Soviet Union will be 
willing to join with us in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Moscow agreement. 

Meanwhile, the Koreans are impatient, restive. 


r All during the war they prayed for Allied victory 


in the belief that it would mean the end of years of 
domination by the Japanese. Now the Japanese 
have gone, but in place of one ruler the Koreans 
have two others who, to make matters worse, have 
divided their country into two hermetically sealed 
compartments. Many Koreans feel that they are 
worse off than they were under the Japanese. 
Their food costs more and there is less of it. 
There are demands that we leave their country 
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and let the Koreans settle their own destiny. 
While we are thoroughly sympathetic with the 
desire of the Koreans to govern themselves free 
from outside influences, we are by no means con- 
vinced that they would retain their freedom if we 
pulled out now. I feel certain that before too 
long we can arrive at a formula for the waiting 
period that lies ahead that will be tolerable to the 
Koreans and the Korean leaders. In any case we 
are not leaving. We have an impurtant job to do, 
and we are going to stay until the job is done. It 
is a difficult task and it may be expensive. Re- 
building a nation impoverished as Korea has been 
takes money—money for food, shelter, schools, 
transportation, and a score of other items—but 
the day will come when we will realize the sound- 
ness of our investment. Five or ten years from 
now we can take comfort in the vision we had in 
1947—vision that meant a stable, peaceful Asia, 
a free and prosperous trade in the Far East, and 
the respect of all nations for the pledged word of 
the United States. Yes, we are in Korea to stay 
until we have torn down the walls of suspicion 
and have helped the Koreans to hold a new and 
unified Korea, ready to take its place among the 
United Nations as a sovereign country—econom- 
ically self-sufficient, enlightened and resourceful, 
and politically free and independent. 

The accomplishment of this mission will require 
a new dedication to the task and perhaps a new 
Interim Korean Program by the U.S.; it will 
require the patience of the Korean people; and it 
will require the finding of a basis of understand- 
ing between us and the Soviets. While this pro- 
gram may take some time, I am sure the ingredi- 
ents for its satisfactory solution will be forth- 
coming. Certainly I am sure that the important 
role of the United States, as one of these ingredi- 
ents, will not be withheld if we in the State De- 
partment can depend on the enlightened interest 
and support of the people of the United States. 

It will be a tough job, but in our own interest 
it is worth doing and doing right. 
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United States Relations With Liberia 


BY SIDNEY DE LA RUE! 


From the very beginning of Liberia our Gov- 


ernment has had a very special interest in its suc- © 


cess, and from time to time has gladly extended the 
assistance it has requested. Liberia, on its part, 
has looked to the United States of America as its 
next friend. 

The second World War brought about an im- 
portant development in our relations with Liberia. 
German troops occupied France and the French 
North African territories. French territories, as 
you know, adjoin the Liberian frontier. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt visited Liberia in June 1943 
and there discussed with President Edwin Bar- 
clay Liberia’s needs for defense and for the de- 
velopment of its resources for use in the war effort. 
President Barclay pointed out the danger of the 
open roadsteads and the lack of a port. He asked 
for arms and ammunition, and assistance in the 
defense of Liberian frontiers. A few months later 
President Barclay and President-Elect Tubman 
came to the United States at the invitation of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and the whole subject of Liberia’s 
place in the war effort and the use of its natural 
resources was discussed. These conversations, 
and the agreements which were reached at that 
time, may be said to form the basis of our Liberian 
policy today. 

Liberia, however, is important to the United 
States in peace as well as in war, for the interior 
is a vast storehouse of those raw materials which 
our country needs. Its harbors and its airfields 
are valuable to our commerce and to the world’s 
commerce. Liberian economic development prom- 
ises, in the not far distant future, there will be 
improved opportunities for employment, an in- 
crease in the productivity of Liberian labor, a 
greater demand for goods and services, and that 
Liberia will make a material contribution towards 


*Excerpts from an address delivered on the occasion of 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts Day at Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va., on Mar. 14, 1947, and released to the press 
on the same date. Mr. de la Rue is Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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the increase of world trade. President Barclay 
hoped and planned that such a program might be- 
come a reality; his successor, President Tubman, 
has courageously developed and extended these 
plans. The much needed port at Monrovia is un- 
der construction by one of our best engineering 
companies, and this work is being supervised by 
the United States Navy’s engineers. Large ships 
will be able to discharge and load their cargoes at 
the new docks, and, if all goes well, in August of 
this year the riew harbor at Monrovia will be 
opened as a free port to world shipping. Then 
passengers and cargo need no longer pass over the 
dangerous bar, and one of the greatest obstacles to 
Liberian commercial development will have be- 
come a thing of the past. ' 

Liberia’s request for assistance in the war effort 
was granted. The United States sent arms and 
ammunition to equip Liberian troops; our own 
soldiers were stationed in Liberia; roads were con- 
structed for military purposes; and the airport at 
Roberts Field, named for Joseph Jenkins Roberts, 
was enlarged to accommodate the largest transport 
planes. The Department of State hopes that ar- 
rangements may be worked out to permit this fine 
airport to be maintained now that the war emer- 
gency has passed. Its operation will permit our 
planes to continue a service which has formed an 
important link between the United States and 
Liberia. 

Since November 1944 the United States Public 
Health Service has maintained a Mission in Li- 
beria. It is planning to continue its program of 
assistance until young Liberians can take over this 
work. It is hoped that a small group may come 
to this country to be instructed in the essentials of 
administration of a modern public-health service. 
When this is accomplished we can withdraw our 
own doctors and technicians. I need not empha- 
size that there is no more important public service 
than that of public health, and I am sure that the 
Liberian people value this service from the United 
States as much or more than any other assistance 
we have been able to render them. 

In the fall of 1944 the Foreign Economic Ad- 
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ministration sent an Economic Mission to Liberia. 
This Mission is now transferred to the Department 
of State, and it is continuing its work in advising 
and assisting the Liberian Government in the 
development of its natural resources and over-all 
economy. It was through the recommendations of 
the Department of State that the Bureau of Mines 
of the United States Department of the Interior 
sent engineers to examine the iron-ore deposits of 
the Western Province. Their report has resulted 
in the formation by an American group of a Li- 
berian corporation which purposes to mine the rich 
iron ores at Bomi Hills and ship these to the 
United States. 

Our Government has given much thought to the 
native tribal peoples of Liberia and particularly to 
their need for modern education. We have been 
requested by the Liberian Government to assist in 
the development of an educational program for all 
of the people of Liberia. The Department long 
has recognized that it is absolutely essential that 
the Liberian people as a whole fit themselves in 
every way, such as in the training of engineers, 
technicians, and administrators, to participate in 
the economic development of their country. The 
existing educational opportunities are completely 
inadequate for this purpose. Our Government has 
made grants to the institutions which are working 
with the Booker Washington Institute, and this 
year, I believe, we are assuming nearly half of its 
costs. In cooperation with the Public Health Serv- 
ice the Department of State has worked out a plan 
for the training of nurses and also has assisted in 
the employment of specialists in nutrition, home 
economics, and agriculture, who now are working 
in Liberia. In relation to Liberia’s educational 
needs, our assistance, however, is not sufficient to 
do more than fill in some of the most obvious gaps. 
Much as we would like to increase our assistance 
this has not been possible; there are many other 
demands and our funds are limited. 

For many years the Department of State has 
urged that Liberia take steps to permit the Libe- 
rian tribesmen to prepare themselves to share in 
their government. President Tubman gave his 
attention to this subject at the very beginning of 
his administration, wisely recognizing the need to 
bring all of the peoples of Liberia together in a real 
democracy. Under his leadership the Liberian 
legislature has extended the right of suffrage to 
the tribesmen and also to the women of Liberia. 
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This is an important step and one of which our 
Government heartily approves. 

President Tubman also has announced his policy 
for a long-term program of development of Li- 
berian educational services, banking facilities, and 
for the economic and social betterment of his coun- 
try. In the accomplishment of this program we 
must all wish him success. 

Realizing the close ties between the Liberian 
people and their friends and well-wishers in this 
country, and because so large a section of our fellow 
citizens have expressed interest in and approval of 
the assistance programs which we have developed 
in collaboration with the Liberian Government, I 
am happy to assure you that the Department of 
State has been at all times willing to give sym- © 
pathetic consideration to any request for assistance 
by Liberia. ' 

The first centennial of Liberian independence is 
shortly to be celebrated. The Government of the 
United States has been invited to participate in 
this centennial, and that invitation has been ac- 
cepted. The Department of State will ask the 
Congress of the United States to approve the neces- 
sary funds for us to take our part in the centennial. 


Foreign Service Institute 


[Released to the press March 13] 

The Department of State announced on March 
13 the establishment of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute; William P. Maddox was announced as its 
first Director. 

Under the authority conferred by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall issued on March 13 a departmental order 
setting up the Institute to furnish training and in- 
struction to personnel of the Foreign Service, the 
Department of State, and other federal agencies. 
The purpose of this training, according to the de- 
partmental order, is “to improve the skills, broaden 
the understanding, and develop the abilities” of ail 
officers and employees engaged in the field of for- 
eign relations. 

The Institute, which takes over the personnel and 
functions of the Department’s Division of Train- 
ing Services, will have, under the direction of Dr. 
Maddox, four “schools”—Basic Officer Training, 
Advanced Officer Training, Management and Ad- 
ministrative Training, and Language Training. 
These are headed by Assistant Directors, respec- 
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tively, as follows: Laurence W. Taylor, Foreign 
Service officer from California; Frank S. Hopkins, 
formerly of the Baltimore Sun, Nieman fellow, 
and training specialist during the war; John B. 
Whitelaw, formerly professor at Smith College 
and George Washington University and director 
of training in wartime agencies; and Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., formerly professor at Columbia and 
Brown Universities, who during the war was re- 
sponsible for the production of language-instruc- 
tional material for the Army. 

In addition to furnishing basic practical train- 
ing for new Foreign Service and Department of 
State personnel, the Institute will provide grad- 
uate-level instruction in the field of international, 
political, and economic affairs for officers at vari- 
ous stages during their careers. Periods of in- 
tensive short-term instruction at the Institute will 
be supplemented by the assignment of officers for 
longer training in more specialized fields at uni- 
versities, technical schools, and industrial and 
commercial organizations. It is also planned that 
Foreign Service officers returning from lengthy 
assignments abroad will be brought up to date on 


the American scene, both through American reori- 
entation courses at the Institute and through 
planned tours of representative business, agricul- 
tural, and technological installations throughout 
the country. 

Expanding on the present language-training 
facilities in the Division of Training Services, the 
Institute will provide instruction for Foreign 
Service and departmental officers in some 35 for- 
eign languages, utilizing the latest techniques de- 
veloped during the war in the Army language. 
training program. 

It was emphasized that young men seeking to 
enter the Foreign Service or the Department of 
State must still receive their education in private 
institutions and satisfy the prescribed require- 
ments for official appointments. The Institute, it 
was explained, furnishes training only after the 
applicant has been admitted to the Service or the 
Department. 

Headquarters of the Institute are being estab. 
lished in a separate structure near the New War 
Building, into which the Department of State is 
planning to move within the next month. 


Discussions on Merger of U.S. Carriers Engaged in International 


Communication Service 


[Released to the press March 12] 


The Telecommunications Coordinating Com- 
mittee (TCC), which coordinates Government 
policy in the communications field, and is made up 
of representatives of Government departments 
and agencies with interests in telecommunications, 
namely, Department of State, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, War Department, Navy De- 
partment, Treasury Department, and Department 
of Commerce, has for some time been studying the 
question of the advisability of recommending legis- 
lation dealing with the subject of merger of the 
United States carriers engaged in international 
communication service. 

In this connection, the TCC, through its Chair- 
man, William L. Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic A ffairs, invited representatives 
of the carriers to meet with it in order to present 
their views on the following two questions: 
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(a) The desirability of proposing legislation 
which would provide for merger, on a permissive 
basis, of United States carriers furnishing tele- 
graph service between the United States and for- 
eign and overseas points. Such legislation would 
not permit inclusion in the merged company of the 
overseas telephone operations of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

(6) ‘The advisability of requiring United States 
communication carriers in the international field 
to dissociate themselves from interests engaged 
in manufacturing, financing, or operating activi- 
ties within foreign countries. 


Pursuant to this invitation representatives of 
United States international communication car- 
riers met with the Telecommunications Coordi- 
nating Committee on March 11, 1947 in room 474 
of the Department of State, under the chairman- 
ship of its Vice Chairman, Charles Denny, 
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Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The following companies were repre- 
sented at the meeting: 


American Cable and Radio Corporation, which 
owns Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, 
Commercial Cable Company, and All America 
Cables and Radio, Inc.; Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company; RCA Communications, Inc.; the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company; American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company; Press Wireless, Inc.; Globe 
Wireless, Ltd.; United States—Liberia Radio Cor- 
poration. 


On the subject of merger the following views 
were presented : ; 


All of the carriers opposed mandatory merger 
legislation in any form or legislation which would 
require a given percentage of carriers to merge 
before merger would become effective. 

The American Cable and Radio Corporation, 
RCA Communications, Inc., and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company supported the prin- 
ciple of permissive legislation which would allow 
any two or more international communication car- 
riers to merge, subject to approval by the appro- 
priate regulatory authority. These carriers be- 
lieved that the legislation should permit inclusion 
in the merger of the overseas telephone operations 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The American Cable and Radio Corpora- 
tion and RCA Communications further stated 
that, if no provision was made for permissive in- 
clusion in the merger of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the latter should not be 
permitted to engage in overseas record communi- 
cation service but should be confined to voice com- 
munication service. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany stated that it has no objection to the enact- 
ment of permissive legislation whereby two or 
more international radiotelegraph and cable com- 
panies could lawfully merge, after hearings and 
an administrative determination that public in- 
terest would be served thereby. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company was 
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opposed to any legislation providing for merger, 
whether permissive or mandatory. 

Press Wireless, Inc., felt that any permissive 
merger legislation should allow any company to be 
included in the merger and was opposed to any 
legislation which might have the indirect effect 
of forcing Press Wireless into a merger. If per- 
missive legislation were enacted this carrier felt 
that such legislation should clearly leave Press 
Wireless free to continue independent competing 
operations if it so chose. 

The representative of Globe Wireless, Ltd., fa- 
vored permissive merger legislation, but was un- 
able to commit his company on the subject at the 
time of the meeting. 

United States—Liberia Radio Corporation also 
favored permissive merger legislation, if such leg- 
islation would result in promoting several strong 
units in the field, but would not favor the creation 
of a complete monopoly. This company had no 
position with respect to the exclusion from a 
merger of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, but believed that there might be a basis 
for exclusion of specialized activities such as spe- 
cialized press services or telephone services. 

Commercial Pacific Cable Company had no 
views to present at the meeting. 

With respect to the separate question of dis- 
sociating American communication carriers in the 
international field from interests engaged in manu- 
facturing, financing, or operating activities with 
foreign countries, it was pointed out that consider- 
ation of this matter did not involve the question 
of operating foreign terminals of communication 
circuits with the United States, but related only to 
the operation of internal communication systems 
within foreign countries and of manufacturing 
and financing activities in foreign countries. 

On this subject the following views were pre- 
sented by the representatives of the carriers: The 
American Cable and Radio Corporation and Trop- 
ical Radio Telegraph Company opposed any re- 
quirement for severance of American communica- 
tion carriers from the foreign operations described 
above. The other carriers represented had no 
position on the matter. 
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Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Regarding 
the Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wuire Hovss, 
February 28, 1947. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of a protocol dated in London Au- 
gust 30, 1946, prolonging for 1 year after August 
31, 1946, the international agreement regarding 


the regulation of production and marketing of 
sugar, signed at London on May 6, 1937. 

I transmit also for the information of the Sen- 
ate the report made to me by the Secretary of 
State with respect to this matter. 

Harry S. Truman 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State; (2) 
certified copy of the protocol of August 30, 1946.) * 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 27, 1947. 
The PresipENT, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
his judgment approve thereof, a certified copy of 
a protocol dated in London August 30, 1946, pro- 
longing for 1 year after August 31, 1946, the inter- 
national agreement regarding the regulation of 
production and marketing of sugar, signed at Lon- 
don on May 6, 1937. 

The procotol of August 30, 1946, was signed for 
the Government of the United States of America 
and 17 other governments as follows: The Union 
of South Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the 
Dominican Republic, the French Republic, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Haiti, the Netherlands, Peru, the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. 
Reservations requiring ratification of the protocol 
were made on behalf of the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philippines. 


*§. Exec. E, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
* Protocol not printed. 
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Detailed information on the background, pur- 
poses, and application of the international sugar 
agreement of May 6, 1937, may be found in Senate 
Executive T, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
and Senate Executive J, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session. In brief, the agreement had for 
its purpose the establishing and maintaining of an 
orderly relationship between the supply and de- 
mand for sugar in the world market, on bases 
equitable to both producers and consumers. The 
agreement was the result of intergovernmental 
negotiations initiated at the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference in 1933 and culminating in 
the International Sugar Conference which met in 
London April 5, 1937. Since the United States of 
America is the largest consumer and the largest 
importer of sugar in the world, and also one of the 
largest sugar-producing areas of the world, the 
United States Government took an active part in 
the drafting of the agreement at the Conference 
in 1987. 

Provision was made in the agreement for the 
establishment in London of a permanent organi- 
zation, the International Sugar Council, in which 
all countries parties to the agreement are repre- 


sented with a view to regulating the sugar market [ 
in a way which is fair to each country and to con- f 


sumers as well as producers. Under authority of 
the Sugar Act of 1987 approved September 1, 1937, 
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ys amended, and other measures enacted by Con- 

ss (50 Stat. 903; 52 Stat. 26, 747; 53 Stat. 632, 
5; 54 Stat. 1178; 55 Stat. 438, 872; 56 Stat. 694, 
5; 57 Stat. 398, 418; 58 Stat. 283, 430, 453, 741; 
Stat. 141, 158), the United States Government 
jas taken measures for cooperation with the Gov- 
smmments of other countries with a view to the 
ternational regulation of the production and 
parketing of sugar and has participated and con- 
tinues to participate in the work of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council. 

A protocol dated in London July 22, 1942, to 

aforce and to prolong the agreement for a period 
of 2 years after August 31, 1942, was signed on 
half of 15 governments, including the United 
Sates of America. As indicated in Senate Ex- 
eutive J and Senate Executive Report No. 5, 
&venty-eighth Congress, second session, it is the 
uderstanding of the Department of State that, 
in becoming signatories of the protocol of July 22, 
142, the governments were desirous of regulariz- 
ig in a definitive way the measures which had 
en taken by each of them beginning September 1, 
87, in pursuance of the principles and purposes 
if the agreement, and were desirous also that de- 
pite the difficulties which might be encountered 
in carrying out certain of the purposes of the 
igreement there should be maintained between the 
nspective interested governments the bases for co- 
eration which had been established by the agree- 
nent. 
It has been the desire of interested governments 
to maintain these bases for cooperation in regula- 
tion of the world sugar market, and the absence 
of any definitive action for revising the agree- 
ment, that has resulted in the formulation and 
signing in London of the additional protocols 
dated, respectively, August 31, 1944 (S. Ex. J and 
Ex. Rept. No. 5, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), August 31, 
145 (S. Ex. B and Ex. Rept. No. 2, 79th Cong., 2d 
xss.), and August 30, 1946, prolonging the agree- 
ment of 1937, with the exception of chapters ITI, 
V,and V. It is the protocol of August 30, 1946, 
f which a certified copy is enclosed herewith. The 
protocols of 1944, 1945, and 1946 contain provi- 
sions which are identical in substance. 

The agreement of May 6, 1937, together with the 
142 and 1944 protocols, was proclaimed by the 
President on April 20, 1945, and has been published 
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as Treaty Series 990 (59 Stat. 922). Advice and 
consent to ratification of the protocol of August 
31, 1945, was given by the Senate on April 17, 1946. 
That protocol, ratified by the President on May 1, 
1946, and proclaimed by him on June 10, 1946, has 
been printed as Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1523. 

The present protocol has a preamble and five 
articles. Article 1 provides that, subject to the 
provisions of article 2, the agreement of May 6, 
1937, shall continue in force between the govern- 
ments signatory of the protocol for a period of 1 
year after August 31, 1946. 

Articles 2, 3, and 4 are identical with their coun- 
terparts in the 1944 and 1945 protocols. Article 2 
provides that during the period specified in article 
1 the provisions of chapters III, IV, and V of the 
agreement shall be inoperative. Article 3 provides 
that the signatory governments recognize revision 
of the agreement is necessary and should be under- 
taken as soon as the time appears opportune, with 
the existing agreement constituting a basis for 
discussion of any such revision. It is provided 
also in article 3 that, for the purpose of such a 
revision of the agreement, due account shall be 
taken of any general principles of commodity 
policy embodied in any agreements concluded un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations. Article 4 
provides that before the conclusion of the period 
of 1 year specified in article 1 the contracting gov- 
ernments will, if the steps contemplated in article 
3 have not been taken, discuss the question of a 
further renewal of the agreement. 

It is provided in article 5 that the protocol shall 
be dated August 30, 1946, and shall remain open 
for signature until September 30, 1946, provided, 
however, that any signature appended after Au- 
gust 30, 1946, shall be deemed to have effect as from 
that date. 

In view of the fact that the present protocol 
prolongs the agreement of May 6, 1937, for a period 
of only 1 year after August 31, 1946, it is believed 
that the action of the United States of America 
with respect to this protocol should be completed 
as soon as practicable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. C. MarsHALL 


(Enclosure: Certified copy of the protocol of August 30, 
1946.) 


* Protocol not printed. 
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Agreement Between U.S. and Philippines on Military Bases oe 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press March 14] 


Three weeks after Pearl Harbor, when Ameri- 
can and Filipino soldiers were fighting shoulder to 
shoulder against the Japanese aggressor, President 
Roosevelt crystallized the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people in a pledge: 

“I give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be re- 
deemed and their independence established and 
protected.” 

Since then, that freedom has been redeemed and 
that independence firmly established. Today an 
essential step has been taken concerning the last 
part of the pledge with the signature in Manila 
of an agreement establishing United States rights 
to the use of a small number of military bases 
in the Philippines. 

This agreement is based upon the primary con- 
cern and desire of the two Governments to make 
suitable arrangements for mutual protection, as 
specifically authorized by the two Congresses in 
joint resolutions. 

President Roxas has informed this Government 
that the Philippine Congress and the Filipino 
people desire the maintenance of United States 
bases in the Philippines. The present agreement 
was accordingly concluded. 

In the negotiations, the two Governments have 
been constantly guided by the principle of respect 
for each other’s sovereignty, by the mutuality of 


The International Oil Picture 


BY CHARLES RAYNER ? 


The total presently known oil reserves of the 
world outside of continental United States ap- 
proximate 42 billion barrels. Of this amount 


* Made upon signature of agreement in Manila on Mar. 
14, 1947. For text of agreement see Department of State 
press release 193 of Mar. 19, 1947. 

* Excerpts from an address delivered before the Illinois 
Oil and Gas Association at Mt. Vernon, IIL, on Mar. 13. 
For complete text, see Department of State press release 
186 of Mar. 12, 1947. Mr. Rayner is Petroleum Adviser, 
Department of State. 
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may be made available to the Security Council 
the United Nations by prior mutual agreement qay * 
the United States and the Republic of the Philij’1ly 
pines. 

In addition to the establishment of bases th 
Philippine Government has requested that a 
military mission be sent by the United States { 
give appropriate advice and assistance in defeng. 
problems of the Philippines. This Governmer 
intends to comply with this request, as authori 
by the Congress. 

The United States proposes to retain in 


areas to continue support of the occupation 
Japan. 

The present agreement will contribute to inte 
national security and peace in the Pacific and wi 
supplement and support such future arrangement 
for world peace as may be reached under 
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American interests own or hold under cone 
about 17 billion barrels, British-Dutch interests . i 
similar amount, the U.S.S.R. 6 billion ba the . 
and other interests 2 billion barrels. Reservesi ihe 
the United States as of January 1 this year a \) 
placed at slightly over 21 billion barrels, of whi gove 


95 percent, or 20 billion barrels, are owned $ Ano 
American nationals. Thus the oil interests 4 fore; 
American nationals world-wide expressed in ter size ; 
of reserves owned or under concession are appros} becor 
mately as follows: deep 
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20 out of a total of 21 billion bbls. 
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- pe ne 87 billion barrels a 


“or equivalent to about 59 percent of the total known 


reserves 
he jj . . - In the year 1938 the daily average produc- 
, bagtion in the United States was 3,327,000 barrels. 


/000 barrels. During the year 1946, our daily im- 
ports were 369,000 barrels and our exports 412,000 
jbarrels. There are two comparisons that I should 
ike to call to your attention in connection with 
5 The first is that the normal increas- 
ing yearly upward trend in production in the 
United States had reached an all-time high of 
1175,000 barrels per day average over the eight- 
year period from 1938 to 1946. This is equivalent 


re Mday every six years. The second comparison is 
>Muithat during 1938 our exports were in the ratio 


#1946 our imports had increased to a point where 
On they were almost equivalent to the export quan- 
tity. I should like to add one more fact—that in 
ithe year 1940 we were producing in the United 
il States at a rate which was 1,200,000 barrels per day 
menibelow the maximum efficient rate of production. 
That margin of safety went a long way toward 
meeting the extraordinary production demands 
of the second World War. Today that margin of 
safety has disappeared, for we are now currently 
producing up to the maximum efficient rate. 


In considering the political importance of oil, it 
assicf 8 Significant to note that in all countries in which 
ests} ll is under concession to foreign interests, with 
the exception of the United States, oil rights are 
veel the property of the sovereign state and all negotia- 

tions for concession rights and the development of 
T *] oil resources must therefore be carried on with the 
vi“|government concerned. Consequently, private 
df American industry must of necessity deal with a 
ts foreign government, and as negotiations grow in 
tet size and importance so also does the entire matter 
ros} become of greater political significance and involve 
deeper political implications. This is particularly 
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true when the country involved is relatively eco- 
nomically undeveloped and is suddenly faced with 
the discovery of potentially great wealth within 
its boundaries. Since these resources are ulti- 
mately exhaustible it would seem reasonable to 
assume that there should be some measure of re- 
sponsibility to cooperate appropriately in plan- 
ning the wise expenditure of the funds received so 
that they contribute to developing the economic 
assets of the country concerned. It can readily 
be seen that such a problem would require delicate 
diplomatic handling. Obviously there could be 
no infringement of the sovereign rights of another 
country, and yet a friendly and good-neighbor 
policy unselfishly working for the advancement of 
both countries could not ignore the consequences 
that might develop from such a situation. 

Petroleum problems of considerable importance 
are developing in regard to our industrial relations 
with countries and sheikdoms in the Middle East, 
and the knowledge and friendliness and unselfish- 
ness with which we attempt to solve them will be a 
measure of our political and diplomatic wisdom. I 
cannot stress the importance of this part of the 
world too strongly. With oil reserves known to 
be in excess, and potentially greatly in excess, of 
the known reserves of the United States and with a 
rapidly increasing production it may well be that 
the Middle East will ultimately become, as De 
Golyer has predicted, the center of gravity of world 
oil production. It is not difficult therefore to ap- 
preciate how important may be our political rela- 
tionship with the various countries and the small 
sheikdoms that make up that part of the world. It 
seems to me essential therefore that, in all major 
operations, industry and government should co- 
operate closely, to the end that the best national in- 
terest may be served, while at the same time fully 
respecting the sovereign rights of the country in 
which the oil resources are found. 


I consider it a logical and inevitable develop- 
ment in the history of international oil that the 
two great producing nations of the world should 
have developed in consultation with their petro- 
leum industries an Anglo-American oil agreement 
as a preliminary step to the formulation of a mul- 
tilateral agreement to which all interested pro- 
ducing and consuming countries would be invited 
to subscribe. Such is the agreement that is now 
before the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
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United States Senate for the advice and consent 
of the Senate to its ratification. It deals with the 
orderly development of international oil; it is en- 
tirely voluntary with no executive authority and 
sets up an advisory and consultative body known 
as the International Petroleum Commission, which 
will have close and continuing contact with the 
oil industry. 

It would seem to me logical in this discussion of 
the importance to this country of its interest in 
international oil trade to conclude with what I 
firmly believe will be accomplished by the adoption 
of the Anglo-American oil agreement. In the first 
place it gives official recognition to principles that 
have formed the basic foundation of our foreign 
trade—such principles as the wide availability of 
oil on a competitive and non-discriminatory basis, 
the respect of the concession rights, the protection 
of the interests of the producing country, and the 
insistence upon the right of equal opportunity. 
Furthermore, it provides for industry-government 
collaboration in meeting problems of vital concern 
and by such procedure should pave the way for 
resolving differences with foreign governments at 
their inception and thus prevent them from grow- 
ing into issues of major importance which may 
lead to drastic unilateral action. Finally, it seems 
to me—and this I consider the most important 
contribution of the agreement—that the very fact 
of the establishment of an international forum at 
which problems of common interest can be frankly 
and openly discussed provides a realistic basis for 
the promotion of international good-will and un- 
derstanding in connection with an essentially im- 
portant commodity. 
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Departmental Regulations' 


133.34 Map Division (MI): (Effective 


2-86-47) 


I Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemi- 
nation (OCD) and in accordance with the over-all 
intelligence program established by the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Research and Intelligence, MI is 
responsible for: 

A Serving the Department and other Federal agen- 


Intelligence 


*For other regulations on the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD), see BULLETIN of Mar. 
16, 1947, p. 507. 
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cies with the procurement, evaluation, analysis, and inter. 
pretation of foreign map and other cartographic intelli- 
gence. This includes: 

1 Carrying on continuous research and analysis 
leading to the preparation and publication of reports on 
interpretive map evaluation coverage, and technica] 
map intelligence on foreign areas. 

2 Planning and initiating foreign map procure- 
ment by instruction, purchase or negotiation with for- 
eign map agencies, and administering, professionally, 
such overseas outposts as may be established in the 
implemefttation of map procurement. 

3 Participating in the development of coordinated 
inter-agency and inter-governmental mapping and map 
collection programs and procedures. 

4 Processing and evaluating incoming intelligence 
materials involving map problems with respect to rele 
vance, accuracy, and timeliness. 

5 Planning adequate map intelligence facilities for 
use at international conferences. 

6 Assisting other Offices of the Department in the 
selection and study of published maps required in the 
consideration of specific problems. 
B Serving the Department and other Federal agen- 

cies by developing and preparing new maps and other 
cartographic materials. This includes: 


1 Initiating basic mapping programs and devel- 
oping cartographic techniques and methods of map 
presentation for the Department and other Federal 
agencies. 

2 Planning, compiling, and preparing layout speci- 
fications for specialty maps. 

3 Constructing final drawings and _ preparing 
specifications for map reproduction. 

C Serving the Department and other Federal and 
non-Federal agencies by maintaining a comprehensive 
collection of maps, atlases, gazetteers, and other carto 
graphic reference materials necessary to the consideration 
of international questions and other matters, This in- 
cludes: 

1 Routine procurement of published maps and 
atlases from domestic and foreign map agencies and 
publishing houses. 

2 Maintaining a comprehensive map collection 
and cataloging, indexing, filing, and lending these maps 

3 Furnishing reference facilities and advice in the 
selection of published maps, atlases, gazetteers, and 
other cartographic reference materials for specific use 


133.1 Special Assistant to the Secretary for Research 
and Intelligence: (Effective 2-6—47) 

I Position. The Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Research and Intelligence shall rank with the Assistant 
Secretaries. 

II Funorions. The Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Research and Intelligence shall be responsible for: 


A Advising and assisting the Secretary in the de 
velopment and implementation of a comprehensive abé 
coordinated foreign intelligence program for the United 
States. 
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B Advising and assisting the Secretary in the de- 
yelopment and implementation of a coordinated program 
for positive foreign intelligence needed by the Department 
of State, including the procurement of the requisite infor- 
mation and materials and the production of intelligence 
studies and spot intelligence pertinent to the formulation 
and execution of foreign policy. 

Cc Developing, in collaboration with the appropriate 
geographic and functional Offices, such instructions to 
the field as may be required by the Departmental and 
national intelligence programs. 

D Determining which of the information and ma- 
terials flowing into the Department are required for the 
production of timely intelligence. 

E Adopting, in consultation with the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration, such special security measures 
within the intelligence organization, in addition to De- 
partmental security regulations, as in his judgment may 
be required by the nature of the work. : 

F Directing the Office of Intelligence Research 
(OIR) and the Office of Intelligence Collection and Dis- 
semination (OCD). 

G Serving as Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Intelligence (ACI). 

H Representing the Secretary of State and the De- 

partment on the Intelligence Advisory Board (to advise 
the Director of Central Intelligence of the National Intelli- 
gence Authority), the Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other high-level interdepart- 
mental committees, and in all other relations with the 
Central Intelligence Group of the National Intelligence 
Authority and other interdepartmental intelligence agen- 
cies, including supervision of the Department’s participa- 
tion in such groups. 
II ORGANIZATION. The Office of the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Research and Intelligence shall in- 
clude such advisers, assistants, and appurtenant staff as 
may be necessary, as well as a Special Projects Staff 
(SPS) which shall serve the appropriate officials of the 
Department with information obtained from special inter- 
departmental sources and shall represent the Depart- 
ment on groups responsible for such sources. 


133.20 Office of Intelligence Research (OIR): (Effective 
2-647 ) 
I Functions. Under the general direction of the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for Research and Intelli- 
gence, and pursuant to authority delegated by him, OIR is 
responsible for : 

A Planning and coordinating research in accordance 
with a Departmental intelligence program, including: 

Zz Planning and coordinating regional functional 
research programs and organizing task groups as re- 
quired for research projects ; 

2 Establishing priorities for individual research 
projects and compiling and circulating periodic reports 
on the the current status of Departmental intelligence 
projects ; 

3 Reviewing all intelligence research reports and 
disseminating finished reports; and 

+f Promoting continuous, close, and informal rela- 
tionships between its constituent Divisions and the geo- 
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graphic and functional Offices to provide immediate and 
timely intelligence required for their current operations. 


B Providing positive intelligence research in regional 
and functional fields of study, and preparing or participat- 
ing in the preparation of intelligence studies and spot 
intelligence for authorized recipients in the Department, 
the Central Intelligence Group (CIG), and other Federal 
agencies. 

Cc Providing specified personnel and services for the 
Joint Intelligence Studies Publishing Board (JISPB). 

D Maintaining liaison with other Federal agencies 
and with private institutions for the purpose of utilizing 
pertinent research facilities. 

E Taking the initiative in developing, with the co- 
operation and consent of other Offices and Divisions en- 
gaged in research of any character, a joint program for 
the exchange of information, the acceptance of common 
standards, the sharing of facilities, the issuance of joint 
progress reports, and the coordination of research work 
throughout the Department. 

II ORGANIZATION. OIR shall consist of: 
A Office of the Director, including a Priorities and 
Review Staff. 
B Division of Research 
(DRA). 
Division of Research for Europe (DRB). 
Division of Research for Far East (DRF). 
E Division of Research for Near East and Africa 
(DRN). 
F Division of International and Functional Intelli- 
gence (IFI). 
III FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF THE Director. The 
Office of the Director shall be responsible for planning, 
directing, and coordinating the work of the component 
Divisions of the Office and for directing Department of 
State participation in JISPB. 
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133.21 Division of Research for American Republics 
(DRA): (Effective 2-647) 

I FUNCTIONS. Under the general direction of the 
Director of the Office of Intelligence Research (OIR) 
and in accordance with the over-all intelligence program 
established by the Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Research and Intelligence, DRA is responsible for: 

A Planning and implementing a program of intelli- 
gence research and analysis to meet the Department’s 
requirements for intelligence in respect to the area of 
responsibility of the Division. 

B ‘Providing positive intelligence on ‘the Latin 
American countries to meet the Department’s require- 
ments for the formulation of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

C Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and imple- 
menting the Department’s program for the procurement 
of intelligence materials from all sources, currently evalu- 
ating, as an integral part of the research process, incom- 
ing materials with a view to improving the relevance, 
accuracy, and timeliness of the reporting sources. 

D Preparing intelligence studies and spot intelli- 
gence for authorized recipients in the Department, the 
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Central Intelligence Group (CIG) and other Federal 
agencies. 

E Maintaining continuous, close, and informal re- 
lationships with officials of the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs (ARA) and the functional Offices to provide 
immediate and timely intelligence required for their 
current operations. 

II AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responsibility 
of DRA shall be as follows: Mexico and Central and 
South America, and the island republics of the Caribbean 
Sea; and secondary interests, in collaboration with the 
appropriate research Divisions, in countries which are 
closely related to the areas of primary responsibility ; 

Ill ORGANIZATION. DRA shall consist of the following: 

A Office of the Chief, including an Associate Chief 
and appurtenant staff as may be necessary. 
Mexico and Caribbean Section. 
North and West Coast Section. 
River Plate and Brazil Section. 
Functional Analysis Section. 
Reference Section. 


133.22 Division of Research for Europe (DRE): 
tive 2-6-—47) 


I Functions. Under the general direction of the 
Director of the Office of Intelligence Research (OIR) and 
in accordance with the over-all intelligence program estab- 
lished by the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Re- 
search and Intelligence, DRE is responsible for: 


Seoaqw 


(Effec- 


A Planning and implementing a program of intelli- 
gence research and analysis to meet the Department’s 
requirements for intelligence in respect to the area of 
responsibility of the Division. 

B Providing positive intelligence on the Buropean 
countries to meet the Department’s requirements for the 
formulation of the foreign policy of the United States. 

Cc Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and im- 
plementing the Department’s program for the procure- 
ment of intelligence materials from all sources, currently 
evaluating, as an integral part of the research process, 
incoming materials with a view to improving the relevance, 
accuracy, and timeliness of the reporting sources. 

D Preparing intelligence studies and spot intelli- 
gence for authorized recipients in the Department, the 
Central Intelligence Group (CIG) and other Federal 
agencies. 

E Maintaining continuous, close, and informal re- 

lationships with officials of the Office of European Affairs 
(EUR) and the functional Offices to provide immediate 
and timely intelligence required for their current 
operations. 
II AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responsibility 
of DRE shall be as follows: all of continental Europe 
except European Turkey and Greece; the Soviet Union; 
Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa; Algeria; European de- 
pendencies in South America and the Caribbean; and 
secondary interests, in collaboration with the appropriate 
research Divisions, in countries which are closely related 
to the areas of primary responsibility. 








Ill ORGANIZATION. DRE shall consist of the followkyed b 
ing : arch a 
A Office of the Chief, including an Associate Chief 4 
and appurtenant staff as may be necessary. mee rt 
Central European Branch. quiren 
Northern and Western European Branch. <ponsi 
Southern European Branch. B | 
British Commonwealth Branch. » Nes 
Eastern European Branch. quiren 


133.28 Division of Research for Far East (DRF): (nf ‘he . 
fective 2-647) C 


I Functions. Under the general direction of th nting 
Director of the Office of Intelligence Research (OIR) ar intell 
in accordance with the over-all intelligence prog ting, : 
established by the Special Assistant to the Secretary fo§, mat 
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Research and Intelligence, DRF is responsible for: muracy 
A Planning and implementing a program of intellif py 
gence research and analysis to meet the Departmentifne f, 
requirements for intelligence in respect to the area dfotra) 
responsibility of the Division. rencies 


B Providing positive intelligence on the countriaf p 
of the Far East to meet the Department’s requirement tionsh 
for the formulation of the foreign policy of the Uniteij,g afr 
States. ovide 

Cc Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Colfer ey 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and imple}, A 
menting the Department’s program for the procuremen lity of 
of intelligence materials from all sources, currently ey seria 
uating, as an integral part of the research process, it ddle 
coming materials with a view to improving the relevance 
accuracy, and timeliness of the reporting sources. 

D Preparing intelligence studies and spot intelli: 
gence for authorized recipients in the Department, th 

















i} ma ; 
ppropr: 
losely 





it 
Central Intelligence Group (CIG), and other Federal ate ; 
agencies. A - 
E Maintaining continuous, close, and informal rele§nd app 


tionships with officials of the Office of Far Eastern Affainj B 
(FE) and the functional Offices to provide immediate anif C 
timely intelligence required for their current operations} D 


II AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responst§3 ! 
bility of DRF shall be as follows: China, Korea, Japan,gence (1 
Republic of the Philippines, Siam, French Indo-Chimg pry 
Malayan Union and Singapore, Netherlands East Indiesfector o 
and other islands and territories in this area; and se¢faccor 
ondary interests, in collaboration with the appropriatefished b 
research Divisions, in countries which are closely relateipearch < 
to the area of primary responsibility. A 


III ORGANIZATION. DRF shall consist of the following: i. nin 
A Office of the Chief, including an Associate Chid hireme 





and appurtenant staff as may be necessary. he fore 
B China Branch. B In 
Cc Japan Branch. penta ; 


D Southern Areas Branch. esearch 
133.24 Division of Research for Near East and Afric) othe 
(DRN): (Effective 2-6—-47) 7 
I Functions. Under the general direction of the Di. f intel] 
rector of the Office of Intelligence Research (OIR) ang, pien 
in accordance with the over-all intelligence program est@?Broyy , 
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lowed by the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Re- 
h and Intelligence, DRN is responsible for: 
A Planning and implementing a program of intelli- 
mce research and analysis to meet the Department’s 
quirements for intelligence in respect to the area of 
sponsibility of the Division. 
B Providing positive intelligence on the countries of 
e Near East and Africa to meet the Department’s 
quirements for the formulation of the foreign policy 
the United States. 
C Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
xtion and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and imple- 
enting the Department’s program for the procurement 
) a intelligence materials from all sources, currently eval- 
5 ting, as an integral part of the research process, incom- 
y fe i materials with a view to improving the relevance, 
uracy, and timeliness of the reporting sources. 
atellif ) Preparing intelligence studies and spot intelli- 
1entience for authorized recipients in the Department, the 
“4 Wontral Intelligence Group (CIG), and other Federal 
gencies. 
tried F Maintaining continuous, close, and informal re- 
nen tionships with officials of the Office of Near Eastern 
niteijnd African Affairs (NEA) and the functional offices to 
ovide immediate and timely intelligence required for 
» Colfheir current operations. 
mple}, AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responsi- 
metiiity of DRN shall be as follows: all of Africa, except 
evaliigeria and the Union of South Africa; all the Near and 
8, Middle Eastern countries, including Greece, India, and 
anctBirma ; and secondary interests, in collaboration with the 
ppropriate research Divisions, in countries which are 
losely related to the areas of primary responsibility. 
J 


deral it ORGANIZATION. DRN shall consist of the fol- 
owing : 

A Office of the Chief, including an Associate Chief 

nd appurtenant staff as may be necessary. 

ffaing B African Branch. 

> anik C Near Eastern Branch. 

tions} D Middle Eastern Branch. 


onst- 33 Division of International and Functional Intelli- 
apan,gence (IFI): (Effective 2-6—47) 

hina, Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
idiesfector of the Office of Intelligence Research (OIR) and 
| seein accordance with the over-all intelligence program estab- 
riatefished by the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Re- 
lateifearch and Intelligence, IFI is responsible for: 

A Planning and implementing a program of research 
ne nd analysis on functional subjects and those which ex- 
ving: nd across regional lines, to meet the Department’s re- 
Chie! Wwirements in those fields of study, for determination of 
he foreign policy of the United States. 

B Integrating, for implementation of the Depart- 
mental intelligence program, the resources for functional 
esearch which are available throughout the Department, 
frie” other Federal agencies, and in private organizations. 

C Providing positive intelligence in functional fields 
Di study, and preparing or participating in the preparation 
© iif intelligence studies and spot intelligence for authorized 
™ tecipients in the Department, the Central Intelligence 
Proup (CIG), and other Federal agencies. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 


D Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and imple- 
menting the Department’s program for the procurement 
of intelligence materials from all sources, currently evalu- 
ating, as a part of the research process, incoming mate- 
rials with a view to improving the relevance, accuracy, 
and timeliness of the reporting sources. 

B Maintaining continuous, close, and informal rela- 
tionships with officials of the geographic and functional 
Offices to provide immediate and timely intelligence 
required for their current operations. 


II ORGANIZATION. IFI shall consist of: 

A Office of the Chief, including an Associate Chief 
and such consultants and appurtenant staff as may be 
necessary. 

Trade and Finance Section. 

Transport and Communications Section. 
Food and Agriculture Section. 

Social and Cultural Affairs Section. 
Population and Labor Section. 

Natural Resources Section. 

Industrial Resources Section. 
Technological Developments Section. 


Hmassvaw 


III FUNCTIONS OF COMPONENT SECTIONS. Under the 
direction of the Chief, IFI, the functions of the sections 
shall be to conduct and correlate intelligence research in 
functional and inter-regional fields, as follows: 

A Trade and Finance Section: trade, commercial 
policies, balance of payments, flow of investment, and 
other financial, monetary, and fiscal questions, and the 
position and policies of all countries in these matters. 

B Transport and Communications Section: tele- 
communications and transport by land, water, and air, 
and the position and policies of all countries in these 
matters. 

Cc Food and Agriculture Section: agricultural re- 
sources, production and distribution, and standards of 
living throughout the world. 

D Social and Cultural Affairs Section: education, 
public opinion, modes and methods of cultural expression, 
health and social welfare, treatment of minorities and 
displaced persons, native policies in dependent areas, 
and other aspects of social and cultural developments. 

E Population and Labor Section: ethnic, demo- 
graphic, and occupational situations, governmental pol- 
icies in employment, organization of labor, immigration, 
emigration, and wages. 

F Natural Resources Section: mineral and other 
natural resources and industries, consumption trends, 
processes and development, and governmental policies 
and control. 

G Industrial Resources Section: industrial and eco- 
nomic developments, with reference to trends in organ- 
ization and corporate structure, government controls and 
nationalization, exploitation of resources and applica- 
tion of research. 

H Technological Developments Section: foreign 
technological developments of a non-military nature, to- 
gether with such military technological research as is 
significant, economically or politically, to the formulation 
of foreign policy. 
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Council of Foreign Ministers 
Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers: Discussions on Germany. 
Statements by the Secretary of State: 
German De-Nazification 
Liquidation of War Plants in the Ameri- 
can Zone 
Germans in U. 8. Custod 
Reconstruction of Germany on a Demo- 
att cick che tln Sica « 
Territorial Reorganization Inside Ger- 


Displaced Persons in Germany 
News From Meeting of Council of Foreign 
Ministers To Be Broadcasié 


General Policy 
Recommendations on Greece and Turkey: 
Message of President to Congress-_-_-- 
Messages From Greek Prime Minister and 
Leader of Parliamentary Opposiiion: 
Statement by President Truman 
EEE EE 
Statement by U.S. Representative at the 
ES SE. er ee 
Radio Broadcast on American Aid to Greece- 
U.S. Relations With Liberia. By Sidney 
de la Rue 
The United Nations 
The Inauguration of the Trusteeship System 
of the U.N. Article by Elizabeth H. 
Armstrong and William I. Cargo 
Summary Statement by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: Security Council Matters 
U.S. Delegation to U.N. Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Trade and Employment 
Occupation Matters 
U.S—.French Accord on Release of German 
Prisoners of War 
Correction of Information on Transfer of 
Prisoners of War to the Netherlands -- 
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524 


525 
526 
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Occupation Matters—Continued 

Korea—House Divided. By Assistant Sec- 
retary Hilldring 

Economic Affairs 

U.S. Delegation to International Wheat 
Conference 

Discussions on Merger of U.S. Carriers En- 
gaged in International Communication 
Service 


Treaty Information 
Convention on International Civil Aviation- 
Turkey Signs Articles of Agreement of Fund 


Confirmation of U.S. Executive Director of 
International Bank 
Treaties of Peace With Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary: 
The President’s Letter of Transmittal ___- 
Report of the Secretary of State 
Trade Agreement With Paraguay 
Protocol Prolonging the International Agree- 
ment Regarding the Regulation of Pro- 
duction and Marketing of Sugar: 
President’s Letter of Transmittal 
Report of the Secretary of State 
Agreement Between U.S. and Philippines on 
Military Bases. Statement by Acting 
Secretary Acheson-_.-.-...-.--.--- bars 


Calendar of International Meetings 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Information 


Policy on Exchanges of Cultural Materials 
Between U.S. and Austria 


The Foreign Service 
Foreign Service Institute 
The Department 
Departmental Regulations 


Elizabeth H. Armstrong and William I. Cargo, authors of the article 
on the trusteeship system of the United Nations, are members of 
staff of the Division of Dependent Area Affairs, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State; Miss Armstrong is Special 
in Dependent Area Affairs and Mr. Cargo is Assistant in Dependent 
Area Affairs. ‘ 
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